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A RECORD OF PROGEHRESS. 
Von. VII. NOVEMBER, 1891. No. 5. 


Every session of every Legislature compels a new and 
careful attention to those questions of industrial education 
which relate to the employment of children in factories. It 
is asked, and intelligently asked, why more regulation should 
be made for children employed in factories than for children 
who are employed in much harder work outside of factories. 
The impression that a cotton-factory is to be compared only 
toa ship in the middle passage is one of the absurdities of 
past times. A boy employed in a well-regulated cotton-fac- 
tory is a great deal better off than is a boy employed in sell- 
ing newspapers for instance, than a boy employed in selling 
lozenges at late hours in a theatre, or many another boy whose 
occupation is not yet regulated by law. Apart from such 
questions, which consider what children shall, and what shall 
not be subjected to the paternal care of the state, comes in the 
fundamental question whether, on the whole, it is best for boy 
or girl to be at school for the greater part of the year. Our 
ancestors, with their eyes open, decided, for the greater part 
of New England, that thirteen weeks’ schooling in the winter, 
and ten or eleven weeks’ schooling in the summer, was the 
arrangement which they would pursue. They certainly edu- 
cated some persons of very distinguished ability under the 
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restrictions of this system. Now that we come back to it, 
under the requisition of the state of Massachusetts that every 
boy or girl must be in attendance at school twenty weeks of 
every year, we come back to it in a certain half-hearted way. 
This is spoken of as if it were a misfortune of the poor, and 
we are told that it would be an advantage to all if they could 
be kept at school all the time except during the two hot 
months of the summer. 

On the other hand, as an immediate consequence of this 
arrangement, welare told that children can learn no home 
duties —that they do not know the difference between oats 
and wheat when they see them; that they are, in short, 
utterly uneducated in practical life. We are told that parents 
cannot train their children to the ordinary services of the © 
household, that a girl does not know how to make a bed nor & 
to broil a beefsteak because she is kept at school so constantly. 
Such questions as these start anew the question whether what 
is called a half-time system could not be inaugurated, not for 
children in factories only, but for all children under public é 
education. On this subject we have the following suggestions 
from a correspondent whose opinion we highly value, and who 
has studied this subject for,many years : — 

‘© T would recognize the drift of the average parent and the 
average boy. I would organize, in each boys’ school, half 
time courses. I would then, by all the means at my com- 





mand, compel attendance for twenty-three weeks, of all who 
attend at all. When this course was ended, I would dismiss 
these boys for the next half-year, and I would have another 
twenty-three-week class for those who had been out of school @ 





before. 
‘*T would begin this organized double-class of half-time 7 


Q 


were willing to attend for forty-six weeks I would arrange 
full-time courses. But these would not be more than one | 
third of the boys on the register. 

‘* We should gain by this course regular attendance, where 
it is now irregular. We should gain regular instruction, each 


work, for all boys over eleven years of age. For boys who 
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THE HALF-TIME SYSTEM. 299 
year fitting with the year before, where now all is left to hap- 
hazard. 

‘¢ We should know where we were. 

‘* We should do something more than we do now. 

‘*¢ And each boy in this half-time course would have twenty- 
nine Weeks in the year in which he could be earning wages. 

* It is substantially the way in which every boy was edy- 
‘ated under the old system of the country winter and sum- 
mer schools. 

‘¢T know that industrial education in the schools is pro- 
posed. Boys and girls are to be withdrawn from mere book- 
work, to learn the use of hammers and nails, of pencils in 
drawing, of needle, thread, and scissors. So, it is hoped, 
we shall make the schools more practical and more popular. 

‘¢ But the difficulties here are immense. 

‘© A new Pharaoh, who does not know Joseph, has to teach 
him in the carpenter-shop, or to teach her in the sewing- 
school. A new system of discipline must come in for the 
crayon and pencil, the needle and thread, the hammer and 
nails. Unless the regular teacher, so called, be a person of 
universal range and catholicity, he looks with dislike or with 
scorn on these interpolated studies. The child will soon par- 
take the scorn and the dislike. At best they are tolerated, 
and at best the discipline of the scnool is interfered with. 

‘* All this shock to regular discipline is saved in the pian 
of the fathers, which I would introduce again, where the 
study of books is carried on regularly while it is carried on, 
and the study of things is relegated to its own separate part 
of the year.” 

Our correspondent is so sanguine that he really supposes 
that this plan could be introduced into the state of Massachu- 
setts within the next ten years. But it is almost that number 
of years since we have heard it suggested, by himself and by 
others, and it must be admitted that we are not much closer 
to it than we were ten years ago. The first point to be 
observed in considering such plans is that there is a large 
organization of professional teachers who would set them- 
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selves steadily against any such plan, and yet they are the 
very people who are to be relied upon for carrying it out to 
success. There is nothing, of course, which a good school- 
master dislikes so much as he does the breaking in of a new 
class. What he would like most is to have his class run on 
regularly from month tof{month and from year to year. Every 
break in the regular order is a loss of time and even of power 
for education. As a class, then, the teachers would dislike 
this half-time system, which would give them twice a year 
some of the difficulties of a beginning. In reply to the argu- 
ments which they would urge, it must be said that these dif- 
ficulties would be much less, in every such instance, than they 
are now at the beginning of the regular school year. At the 
beginning of what is called the school year now the pupils in 
our larger cities return"from a long vacation, which has, as all 
teachers know, a good deal demoralized them. Books have 
been forgotten, systematic study bas been put aside, almost 
everything is to be begun anew. Under the plan of four 
terms a year, in which the classes should alternate, but little 
of this difficulty would exist. The boy or the girl would have 
left school knowing when he was to return, and to what he 
was to return. He would come back to the place which he 
occupied before. It is true that his vacation would be as long 
as his summer vacation now is — perhaps a little longer. But 
in that time, according to our correspondent’s suggestions, he 
would have been regularly engaged. He would not have been 
‘* fooliug round,” as a good national phrase puts it, but would 


have learned in some regular occupation the advantages of 


precision, obedience, and order. It is also to be considered 
that he would come back to his studies with new eagerness 
from having some idea of the application to be made of them. 
A boy who had been employed for eleven weeks where a good 
handwriting was desirable, and had found that he was ridi- 
culed or blamed because his handwriting was poor, would 
come to the school with a determination to follow up the writ- 
ing-exercises, which no boy has to whom they are the deadly 
bore in every recurring day, without any considerable oppor- 
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tunity to test their results in practice. And so of the study 
of arithmetic, which is for most children now a mere bit of 
intellectual gymnastics, agreeable to some, but very disagree- 
able to others. The practical necessity of knowing in a shop 
how to cast figures readily gives new eagerness to the study 
of arithmetic. One of our most distinguished public officers 
in Boston says, on proper occasion, that the greater part of 
what he learned in practical mathematics he learned after he 
came to Boston to go into a wholesale store. Ile had fool- 
ishly refused his father’s offer that he might spend two or 
three years at a high school; in an adventurous way he 
attempted to push his fortunes for bimself.  ** Three months 
was enough,” as he said, **to show me that IT was a fool.” 
jut he was too proud to go back and claim the privilege 
which he had thrown away. He was obliged then to learn in 
the eveniag schools, with their confessedly inferior machinery, 
What he might have learned at school when at home. That 
anecdote is worth telling as showing with how much more 
energy a boy goes to work who has an occasional opportunity 
to measure himself against others, and to test the advantage 
which the school gives him. 

Another pomt which, in the discussions of this matter, has 
frequently beer pressed is the supposed inability of parents 
to take cure of their own children. We have observed, with 
some amusemeat, that the general body of teachers suppose 
that fathers and mothers know nothing about children. This 
remark may frequently be heard at teachers’ iustitutes ; and, 
in general, the aiticism of a father or a mother on the man- 
agement of school is considered as hardly worth notice by the 
‘chiefs of pedagogy.” So that, in reply to such a sugges- 
tion as our correspondent makes, it is constantly said that the 
children would be in everybody’s way at home, and nobody 
could do anythirg with them. 

We suppose tiat our correspondent urges his plan with the 
knowledge of tiis impression and popular prejudice. The 
very fact that it »xists shows how far the mechanism of the 
school system hs gone — shall we say in separating parents 
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from their children. If it can be really supposed that a father 
or a mother does not know how to suggest proper occupation 
for children in eleven weeks, one might almost say that it was 
high time that social arrangements should be so made that 
fathers and mothers could obtain this knowledge. In point 
of fact, however, the children’s presence would be welcomed 
in homes which are overworked now for the need of them. 
A mother would very soon find out that she had a daughter 
waiting round at home, and would be very apt to find suffi- 
cient employment for that daughter’s hands to keep her from 
the evil one. Anda father going to his work would very 
soon find out that he could take his boy with him aad find 
some place where the head of the establishment was willing 
to initiate him into some detail of the business. Even if the 
boy earned no more than enough to pay for his shoes and his 
clothing, that would be something in the outfit of tke family, 
and the boy would be learning a great deal which cannot be 
learned even at school. He would be learning how to put 
things in their places ; he would be learning the practical facts 
which belong to practical life, for the precise want of which 
the boy fresh from school is apt to be laughed et in the first 
counting-room where his fond father has placed him. 

We are not sorry to give a few pages of Lexsp a Hanp to 
presenting the plan again for consideration ind discussion. 
The half-time system works so well in our factorics, where it 
has been established, that it is difficult to beleve that some 
modification of it may not prove to be desireble in the best 
schemes of public education. 
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MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE.* 


BY CARROLL D. WRIGHT, 
UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER OF LABOR. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Socrety is the result of the evolution of social, moral, and indus- 
trial forces. It is crude or cultured, simple or complex, according 
to the extent of the evolution. So it is perfectly true that society 
is now in a transition state; it always is, else it would not be society. 
But the passing transition, taking any period of history, is marked 
by peculiar developments. Sometimes the social element predomi- 
nates; at others the evolution of moral forces seems to be the chief 
aim; and, again, industrial and economic conditions attract the at- 
tention of thinkers in a more marked degree than any other of 
society's great forces. ‘The evolutionary movement, therefore, is not 
uniform any more than the progress from age to age— from the 
stone age to the bronze age. and from the bronze age to the iron age 
—has been contemporaneous among all the peoples where such ages 
seem to be clearly defined. A great moral wave appears at a cer- 
tain period in the history of society, and developments are carried 
on along moral lines; at another a change iu the industrial system, 
like that which occurred in England in the decade of years com- 
mencing with 1760, during which the domestic system of labor was 
practically supplanted by the factury system, convinces one that the 
all-powerful agent in shaping the affairs of men is the industrial fae- 
tor. So the transition which appears to be peculiar to our own time 
has been peculiar to other generations. But, barring the sporadic 
appearance of the forces which are the results of the essential consti- 
tution of human nature, the development has been constant, and all 
the elements have been essential factors in the evolution. 


*An address delivered before the National Conference of Unitarian 
Churches, ut Saratoga, Sept. 23, 1891. 
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It is the peculiar force, or the predominance of the peculiar force, 
of one of the elements of social evolution that characterizes reform 
movements. Our own generation has to deal with several great 
problems in which the underlying elements are both moral and indus- 
trial. The great labor movement, or, as it is empirically called, the 
labor question, comprehends almost every phase of social science. 
Its essential constitution involves the deepest consideration of all that 
makes up economics, while to it the whole power of ethics is applied. 
In fact, it may well be said that the labor movement of the present 
day is sociology itself. The temperance question, the Negro ques- 
tion, the great social questions of the day, marriage and divorce, 
ballot reform, the industrial system, — how potent they all are in 
considering the labor movement. ‘Therefore, when a man says he 
has a solution for what he calls the labor question, his bare statement 
should convince you that he has considered only one, and probably 
the most insignificant, phase of the whole movement. He is proba- 
bly hovering around the point of the rate of wage or some other one 
definable point of the infinite number of indefinable points that con- 
stitute the labor movement. Yet this man is an absolute necessity in 
all reform movements. He is the man who jumps on his hobby, 
and, with the free use of the spur, rides it to his own destruction ; 
but he is the moving personal factor in the discussion of a great 
question. If he be a narrow-minded hobby-rider, he will care noth- 
ing for facts and everything for sentiment and enthusiasm. Facts 
are his abhorrence, enthusiasm his powder. On the other hand, the 
broad-minded, the educational, truest hobby-rider is the man who 
believes that his particular problem, the one he has set himself to 
solve, is only the crucial one, and that with its solution all the other 
contingent problems will solve themselves in large degree; he is the 
real reformer of the present day. He recognizes the force of the 
positions taken by other reformers, and that no solution can come, 
no development be reached, except by a constant, continual, effective 
hammering all along the line of all the evils that beset society, and 
which now and then crystallize into positive questions. This reformer 
begins his crusade with a most careful collection and analysis of 
facts. It is this type of reformer that commands our respect and 
our admiration, for he must be something of a general, a good deal 
of a philosopher, a careful student, and a man having considerable 
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of the judicial quality in his mental make-up. It is only in recent 
years that this type has appeared ; the class is not yet numerous. 

Looking at the reform movements which are commanding public 
attention, it is safe to say that the first, or, if not the first, among 
the first, efforts to secure wide public attention through the system- 
atic collection of data were those put forth by the New England 
Divorce Reform League, which was partially organized in Boston in 
January, 1881, but which now has a national name and scope, being 
organized in January, 1885, under the laws of the state of Connecti- 
cut, as the National Divorce Reform League. This league, whice 
was the result of the endeavors of Rev. Samuel W. Dike, LL. D., 
then of Vermont, but now of Auburndale, Mass., to call attention 
to what was considered the threatening attitude of divorce against 
the sacredness of the home, wisely adopted no shibboleth, but deter- 
mined to secure through congressional action the collection of all the 
obtainable facts relating to marriage and divorce; and through its 
efforts governors, legislators, jurists, divines, educators, and many 
prominent citizens gladly put their names to petitions to Congress, 
their memorial being uniformly as follows: — 

The memorial of the undersigned citizens of the United States respect- 
fully shows: — 

That the wide differences between the laws of the several states as to 
the causes of divoree and the jurisdiction of their courts over suits of 
divorce by or against non-residents constitute an acknowledged element 
of confusion and uncertainty in American jurisprudence ; 

That these differences have led to many and distressing conflicts of 
judicial decisions in cases turning upon the degree of faith and credit to be 
given to decrees of divorce under the constitution and laws of the United 
States, or the comity of nations, so that a marriage is often treated at the 
same time in one state as dissolved and in another state or county as sub- 
sisting, and a man be convicted of bigamy or adultery in one jurisdiction 
upon what would be a lawful second marriage in another; 

That the ever-growing number of foreign immigrants who become 
American citizens, and thus subject marriages contracted abroad to the 
jurisdiction of our courts of divorce, or by a temporary return to their 
original domicile may submit American divorces to the test of examination 
by foreign tribunals, make these matters a not infrequent cause of col- 
lision in the administration of private international law ; 

That the magnitude of these evils, their bearing upon our general social 
conditions, and the best methods of guarding against their increase, can 
be fully apprehended only by a careful collection and comparison of the 
facts and statistics of divorce ; 

And that no attempt to obtain such statistics can hope for any consider- 
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able success, unless it is made by the authority of the United States. 

Your memorialists, therefore, pray that such a law may be passed as will 
provide for a thorough inquiry into the various matters above referred to, 
and the collection of statistics of divorce from the records and authorities 
of the several states as a basis for future legislation. 

This memorial was received during January and February, 1884. 
Later on it was strongly fortified by memorials from many ecclesi- 
astical bodies, our own conference promptly and unanimously respond- 
ing to the appeal. After the usual vicissitudes of memorials, through 
reports of committees, and the passage of a resolution at times by 
the Senate, Congress finally, by an act approved March 3d, 1887, 
provided for the collection of the statistics of and relating to mar- 
riage and divorce. ‘This provision was clearly the result of the 
efforts of the National Divorce Reform League, and it has set the 
keynote for all great reform movements by its attempts to carry on 
its agitation for the consideration of tne question which it brings to 
public attention in a scientific manner. 

The Senate Judiciary Committee, with Senator Edmunds of Ver- 
mont, at its head, clearly understood, not only the intrinsic value of 
the work the League sought to do, but it also understood the subtile 
legal relation of such work. In a report of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee of the House, made by Judge Poland of Vermont, the follow- 
ing significant language was used : — 

The petitioners seem fully to understand, as do your committee, that 
Cougress has no constitutional power to legislate upon the subject of 
marriage and divorce within the states, but that these subjects must be 
regulated in each state by its own legislature. 

Nor do we understand that the petitioners have in mind any purpose to 
ask any amendment of the Constitution whereby Congress shall be 
empowered to legishue upon these subjects. 

As we understand the views of the petitioners they expect relief only 
by producing uniformity of action on these subjects by the various state 
legislatures, and that their only purpose in asking Congress to provide tor 
gathering the statistics on these matters, under national authority. is that 
they may be furnished with official and authoritative evidence of the 
existence of these evils. so that they may be more effectively and forcibly 
brought to bear upon the public sentiment of the country, and thus secure 


action in the legislatures of the several states. 

How effective this nay be the committee can hardly judge. The evils 
complained of are doubtless very great, and the efforts of these petitioners 
to devise remedies for their cure are very praiseworthy. ‘The committee 
are aware that in some portions of the country a great interest is felt in 
regard to this matter. The petitioners and those associated with them are 
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Ss. 
ill persons of eminence, and their judgment is entitled to respect and 
0, consideration. 
2s Their request for congressional and national action in their behalf is so 

moderate and inconsiderable that the committee think it should be granted 
L. Re in the hope that it may serve to advance the laudable work in which the 
. : petitioners are engaged. 
) Fé The agitation of the question of reform in the marriage and 
1 divorce legislation of the country had been attracting the attention 
y q of the public for some years; so the action of Congress met with 
: = strong approval, and those interested in the discussion were able ' 
’ #8) : aia 2 

i to secure a fairly accurate statistical statement of the extent to 
‘ is which the divorce movement had grown, and to bring together all 
) the legal provisions relating to marriage and divorce as they exist in 

the several states. 

; . . . . . . 
It should be borne in mind that, prior to the investigation ordered 


by Congress, there had been no broad collection of facts under any 
government. ‘The state of Massachusetts, in 1870, had collected 
and published the statistics of divorces in that state for a period of 
nineteen years, from 1800 to 1878, inclusive, and in 1882 the head 





of the statistical service of Italy published a report relating to sepa- 





rations and divorces in Italy and some other European states. Vari- 
ous private publications, however, had contained fragmentary statis- 
tics, and when the work of the league culminated in congressional 


BS PS SD 


action, a few of our states had commenced the annual publication of 
the number of divorces granted. The prime object of the League 
was to secure a basis for intelligent discussion and to determine 
clearly the material extent of the divorce movement. The govern- 
ment report published in 1889, covering twenty years —1867 io 
1886 — gives us clear light regarding the material side of the ques- 
tion of marriage and divorce, more particularly of the latter, but 
could not, from the nature of things, enter upon the deeper, under- 
lying, and what might be called the spiritual side of the movement. 

Before discussing the question committed to me, [ shall therefore 
take the liberty to abuse your patience by a brief statement of the 
material features of the marriage and divorce question for the twenty 
years from 1867 to 1886, inclusive. 





e MARRIAGE. 


Several of the states and territories have incorporated in their 
statutes definitions of marriage. In some cases these definitions con- 
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form to the usual and long-accepted doctrine that marriage is a civil 
contract, while others, with perhaps greater accuracy, consider that 
marriage is a status acquired by the parties thereto by virtue of the 
contract which is executed by consummation. About one-half the 
states define marriage as a civil contract to which the consent of par- 
ties capable in law of contracting is necessary, or as a personal rela- 
tion arising out of a civil contract to which the consent of parties 
capable of making the contract is essential. There are several modi- 
fications and restrictions relative to these definitions, but, on the 
whole, they are as stated. ‘The contract must be an actual one; the 
consent must be by parties capable of making it and without fraud 
being practised. 

Marriage is generally encouraged by law, and, besides direct 
encouragement afforded by legal regulations, several states give posi- 
tive and substantial encouragement; in some cases either by provid- 
ing that marriage between the parents of illegitimate children shall 
legitimatize such children, or by the suspension of prosecution or 
penalty, in cases of seduction, upon the marriage of the parties. 
Thirteen states and territories provide that marriages contracted 
beyond the boundaries thereof are valid if valid by the laws of the 
state or country where contracted ; but, of course, under our federal 
constitution, a marriage good in one state is good in another, pro- 
vided all Jaws have been properly recognized. 

In a majority of the states and territories the laws fix the ages at 
which the parties are capable of marrying or making a marriage con- 
tract, and also establish the ages below which the consent of parents, 
guardians, or other persons liaving control of the parties is required. 

Laws exist usually as to the degrees of consanguinity or relation- 
ship within which marriages are forbidden, and they also define the 
causes for which marriages are prohibited, or which render them 
invalid, or which are sufficient to render them void from the begin- 
ning without legal process, while in some of the states it is provided 
that such causes only constitute the grounds for judicial proceedings 
to have the marriage set aside or to make the marriage voidable. 
Again, causes which in some states render a marriage void or voida- 
ble, in others simply constitute grounds for divorce; and, indeed, in 
some states the same cause which renders a marriage void is ground 
for a divorce. . 
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The statutes also define the term of years of absence of a husband 
or wife, unheard of or not known to be living, which is necessary in 
order to have remitted the penalties for remarrying. This term 
varies from two to seven years. 

Most of the states require a license to be procured by parties 
intending marriage prior to the solemnization thereof, and the stat- 
utes of all states and territories, except Pennsylvania and South 
Carolina, expressly define the class of persons authorized to solem- 
nize marriages. 

A few of the states provide that marriage after divorce shall be 
permitted without limitation, but in most of them there is no provi- 
sion touching the subject of marriage after divorce has been granted ; 
while in fifteen states, wherein marriage after divorce is not expressly 
allowed, it is provided by law that the penalties for bigamy or other 
offence shall not extend to persons marrying after having been law- 
fully divorced from the bonds of matrimony. 

In sixteen of the states and territories every person solemnizing 
a marriage is required to keep a record thereof; and in nearly all 
the states and territories the person or society solemnizing a marriage 
is required to make a written return or certificate thereof to some 
official authorized to receive it, and, with the exception of New Jer- 
sey, that official is required to record the return. 

In a few states, namely, Maine, Massachusetts, New Ilampshire, 
Vermont, Virginia, West Virginia, and Wisconsin, provision is made 
for the return of marriages celebrated beyond the limits of the states. 

Many of the states provide for the state registration of marriages. 
This registration is usually under the authority of the secretary of 
the State Board of Health, the registrar of vital statistics, or the Sec- 
retary of State; sometimes by other officers, but usually as named. 
But few states, however, publish any authentic registration of mar- 
riages, so that the statistics of marriages are very incomplete; and 
even in many of the states where provision is made for returns there 
is either no penalty for not making a return or the provision for a 
penalty is not enforced, so that there is a large percentage of error 
in nearly all the official statistics of marriage. ‘Twenty-one states 
provide for returns to some state officer, but, as a rule, they give but 
few facts relative to the persons married, and the facts that are given 
are not identical in the various states, and are compiled so carelessly 
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as to be nearly worthless. If every state would provide, with strin- 
gent penalties for non-enforcement, that, in addition to all the ordi- 
nary facts covered by registration in the licenses and certificates of 
marriage; that is, the ordinary facts gs to age, parentage, birth-place, 
nationality, and race, there should be added information as to 
whether the parties have been divorced or not, their occupation, and 
perhaps some other features, information of the highest value in the 
discussion of marriage and divorce would soon be accumulated and 
the question relieved of some of the complications which now attend 
it. When it is known that even in some of the older states wher 
law has for years provided for state registration the number of mar- 
riage-returns will fall short at least ten per cent. of the number of 
marriages celebrated, one need not wonder at the conclusions that 
are sometimes drawn by those who discuss the question empirically. 
The variations in the statistics of marriage are so great as to make 


it quite impossible to determine whether marriages increase in the: 


same ratio as population increases. It is quite true that in some of 
the states where the marriage-returns are sufficiently accurate t 
warrant a conclusion, the marriage-rate does not keep pace with the 
population-rate. 

Those who study the divorce question must, before suggesting 
any changes in divorce Jaws, carefully consider the marriage laws, 
and in the consideration they will find that while the great divoree 
movement of the past quarter of a century cannot be traced in its 
entirety to any deficiency in the laws relating to marriage, yet 
laxity in the enforcement of the laws relating to marriage i 
much of the force which has impelled the divorce figures to assume 
such large proportions. ‘There should be thrown around marriage 
all the dignity which comes from reasonable formality, and thie 
sacredness, at least, which belongs to the ordinary business contract 
If parties can secure a license without trouble and find no difficulty 
in securing an official authorized by law to solemnize the marriage, 


it is not strange that many marriage-contracts are carelessly assumed. 
It is naturally supposed that a minister of the gospel has, to a large 
extent, the exclusive right by law to solemnize marriage-contracts. 
In addition to the minister, there is provision for such solemnization 
by justices of the peace, notaries public, clerks of court, and in some 
states by members of the board of aldermen. It is probably true 
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that parties desiring to have their marriage-contract solemnized 
should not be put to burdensome trouble in securing an authorized 
official attendance, but there certainly should be trouble enough to 
compel thought and some consideration in the matter. The laxity 
with which the laws relating to licenses and registration are enforced 
may not, perhaps, have much to do with the divorce movement, yet 
I cannot help thinking that strict enforcement of such laws has a 
balancing influence, especially when parties consider that their act 
is a matter of public concern as well as of private welfare, happi- 
ness, or misery. No law can prevent people marrying except 
when the marriage may be absolutely suitable, for it is a most serious 
question even when the parties themselves are the most intelligent. 
I do not mean to say that intelligent persons are seriously in doubt, 
as a rule, as to the propriety of their union, but I do mean to say 
that intelligent men and women enter or take upon themselves the 
marriage-vows with a conscientious understanding of the great 
responsibility which rests upon each one to see to it that the marriage 
be nota failure. If this be the case with intelligent men and 
women, how essential it is that people who do not understand the 
obligations resting upon each, the sacrifices essential to happiness, 
the difficulty of accommodating varied temperaments, should be sur- 
rounded by all the reasonable safeguards law can contrive: how 
grave becomes the action when the obligations are carelessly assumed, 
and how incumbent upon those who make our laws to see to it that 
such elements of care as can be required by a statutory provision 
shall be taken. The laws relating to marriage in this country need 
more overhauling and harmonizing than do those relating to almost 
any other subject that can be discussed.* 





*'The remaining portion of this address, relating to divorce, will be 
published in the next number. 








LEAGUES OF THEOSOPHICAL WORKERS. 
BY J. CAMPBELL VER PLANCK, 


President of Central Leauge of Theosophical Workers. 


At the Theosophical Convention, held at Boston in April 
last, a Committee on Practical Work was appointed, having 
for its object the practical application, in daily life, of the 
principle of universal brotherhood. The result of the inves- 
tigations of this committee was the organization of Leagues 
for practical altruistic work, especially among our poorer 
brethren. Their method was as follows: A Central League, 
composed of four officers only, was established in New York 
as a centre of organization, registration, Communication, and 
aid. From it radiate, as spokes from a hub, various sub-cen- 
tres, or Leagues, each autonomous and working upon its spe- 
cific and chosen plan, all such being registered on the books 
of the Central League and receiving from it a number. Up 
to the present date there are, in America, seven such Leagues 
(omitting the Central), of which one is just starting in Bos- 
ton. The movement is also being inaugurated in England 
under the auspices of Countess Wachtmeister. 

League No. 1, at 178 Suffolk Street, New York, was the 
first to move into action, and attracted the attention of the 
editor of Lexp aA Hanp, at whose request this account is 
written. The working method adopted by it was fourfold : — 


1. Various clubs or classes among the poorer neighbors of 


all ages. 

2. Out-door work in the slums and among the sick and 
destitute. 

3. The establishment of home libraries, on the popular 
Boston plan, in suitable families among the working people. 

4. A home and restaurant for working-girls on the cubicle 
or domicile system. (The latter word is preferred on this 
side of the water.) This section of its work especially inter- 
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ested the editor of LENpD a Hann, and in it League No. 1, 
to some extent, imitated the East London Working Women’s 
Club, founded a year ago by Madame Blavatsky, for the pur- 
pose of providing a home for working-girls. It has been con- 
ducted by theosophists, chief among whom are Countess 
Wachtmeister, Mrs. Cooper-Oakley, and Mrs. Annie Besant. 
Its first anniversary was recently celebrated, and was described 
by the London Times as follows : — 


EAST LONDON WORKING WOMEN’S CLUB. 


‘The first anniversary of the East London Working 
Women’s Club was celebrated last night at the club premises 
in Bow-road. This Club was founded a year ago by Madame 
Blavatsky and the Theosophical Society for the purpose of 
providing a home for bona-tide working-girls. The chief 
recommendation that the Club has, and the rerson, moreover, 
for its remarkable success, is that it has not — nor does it pre- 
tend to have —a ‘mission.’ The rules are commendably 
brief, the chief, and, in fact, the only one, being that ‘bad 
language, persistent uncleanliness, or disorder, will cause the 
exclusion of the offender.’ Tor all else the girls are free to 
do pretty much as they like, under the care of their excellent 
matron, Mrs. Lloyd. Very convenient and suitable premises 
have been secured in the Bow-road, in the shape of a large, old- 
fashioned house, and the bright and airy rooms are furnished 
in quiet taste. At the back of the house a large hall has been 
built, which is used for concerts and dancing, and as a refee- 
tory in the daytime, where dinners are served every day at 
dd. a head, consisting of meat and vegetables, and, for those 
who are unable to find the modest sum of 5d., a cheaper 
repast is provided for 1d., consisting of a large piece of pud- 
ding. Bed-rooms are provided at 2s. per week. On the 
ground floor is a well-selected library, and the matron teaches 
music gratis to those who wish it. The one difficulty in the 
way has been the question of ‘ sweet-hearts,’ and the experi- 
ment is to be tried of throwing open the house once a month 
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to the male friends of members. ‘The members are mostly 
drawn from the ranks of the match-girls, India-rubber-work- 
ers, and confectioners in the neighborhood. 

‘Last night was a gala night, and the general demeanor of 
the girls spoke volumes for the influences under which they 
had been brought during the past year. Amongst those pres- 
ent were Mrs. Besant, with Miss and Mr. Digby Besant, Mrs. 
Thornton Smith, the Countess Wachtmeister, Mr. Herbert 
Burrows, Mr. Walter Old, and Mr. Campbell, who all take a 
great interest in the institution. Dancing was indulged in at 
intervals, and songs were given by Mr. Herbert Grover, Mr. 
J. L. Joyce, Mrs. Wardle, Miss Besant, and others, besides 
members of the Club, 

** During the evening Mrs. Besant addressed a few  weil- 
chosen words to the assembly, and said it was just a year since 
the Club was opened by a friend and teacher of theirs, Mad- 
ame Blavatsky, as a place where they in that end of London 
could come and meet together —a kind of home where they 
could come in and have some pleasant hours. They hoped it 
would go on for years and years, so that when they had done 
with it their children could come, too. Their society taught 
that all men and women were brothers and sisters, and hence 
ought to help each other on. Since last year, Madame Bla- 
vatsky had passed through a change, which was usually called 
death, although they, as Theosophists, did not make such a 
fuss about it as some people did. It did not stop her work, 
which would go on year after year making people happier, 
until a time would come when there should be no more sor- 
row, or suffering, or pain. The only way they could help to 
bring this about was by helping each other, and by everybody 
becoming friends with everybody else, and learning to be kind, 
and gentle, and loving. She hoped the Club would continue 
to go on doing what they wanted it to do, and make them bet- 
ter and happier all round. —[ Cheers. ] 

‘¢ The Club is in need of funds, and if any one is disposed 
to help, aid will be cordially welcomed by Mrs. Besant and 
Mrs. Lloyd, either in the shape of personal service, or of 
books or pictures, or, better still, money.” 
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While this Club has been very successful as regards the res- 
taurant, reading-rooms, and so forth, it is not yet as success- 
ful as a home, despite the liberality of its rule. No questions 
regarding religion are ever asked, and that of the girls is not 
known, except as it is evidenced by their dietary, the Jew- 
esses eschewing pork, the Romanists confining themselves to 
fish and vegetables on a Friday, and so forth, facts of which 
the matron must take account in her marketing. Some fifty 
or sixty girls take their meals there and use the club-rooms, 
but there are but few inmates as yet. 

The same may be said of League No. 1, which only came 
into existence about three months ago, while the domicile sys- 
tem began at least six weeks later. The League has rented at 
178 Suffolk Street, New York City, two lofts, each two hun- 
dred feet long by ninety feet wide, and each lighted by three 
large windows facing southward, in the front, and the same 
number facing northward in the rear. Rents are high in this 
crowded locality, but the large area was necessary for the 
plans of this League. The upper floor is taken up by the dom- 
icile system, to which orphaned working-girls are admitted 
on payment of two to three dollars weekly. This includes 
everything but their personal wash, for which soap and other 
facilities are given them. Wooden partitions, four and one- 
half feet in height, divide off a portion of the floor into spaces 
ten feet by eight feet in dimension. Flowered chintz cur- 
tains, suspended from the ceilings and open doorways by iron 
rods, further secure privacy for each domicile. Each contains 
a neat cot, washstand, table, rocking-chair, a long shelf, with 
hanging-room for garments underneath, a rug, and gay prints 
upon the wall at the back. There is room for a trunk, and 
any article of furniture which might be brought by an inmate. 
At the back of the loft, also divided off, are a neat kitchen, 
dining-room, stationary tubs, and bath-room. ‘Towards the 
front « large central space is left cleared fer the classes which 
are held here; there are found a piano and chairs. Across 
the front of the loft is the general sitting-room, with matron’s 
room at one end. Here the curtains are gayer; there is a 
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cushioned recess, wicker furniture, book-shelves and books, 
and various prints and ornaments, all gifts, are seen in the 
flood of sunshine from the great windows; the room is home- 
like and pretty in its simplicity. 

There are at present three boarders and a varying number 
of girls who come in for their lunch, which costs them ten 
cents a meal, or fifty cents a week. The writer dropped in 
with a friend the other day to a lunch, which consisted of tea, 
coffee, milk, bread and butter, a savory Irish stew, tapioca 
pudding, grapes, and peaches. The girls present said this 
was a fair sample of their meals, which were very satisfac- 
tory. The table is neat and the cooking excellent. The girls 
seem contented and happy. They have the privilege of the 
music and other classes and Clubs which are held nightly on 
the floor below. They are much better off than they were 
for the same or higher sums at their own ‘+ homes,” as may 
be seen by the fact that one, not an orphan, was admitted in 
view of ber having come from a place where her bed was 
shared by another girl and two older male relatives. It can- 
not yet be known whether the plan is a success or not, at the 
end of seven weeks’ trial. When our girls praise it among 
their friends, they are jeered at as recipients of charity, 
although they pay their way. This deters many. No doubt 
others prefer entire freedom, even with its perils. If some 
method could be adopted by which the girls should hold 
shares and have votes in the management of some such home, 
these objections might be met. Meanwhile we feel our way, 
and endeavor to give the girls a home feeling, to inculcate 
altruism by deed and by sympathy with their interests when 
these are expressed. We have also been able to send them 
to the country for a vacation. 

The floor below, of the same size, is fitted up with a 
piano, chairs, a library, dumb-bells, Indian clubs, games, 
trapeze, and so forth. Here the music-class, drawing-class, 
arithmetic, language, sewing, and other classes, and literary 


clubs and entertainments are held. There are also Sunday 


talks, by Mr. H. T. Patterson, the energetic president, and 
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these are all very popular. The League is in touch with over 
four hundred people. Its domestic libraries are three in num- 
ber. In every department altruism and brotherhood are 
made prominent. In the girls’ sewing-club, ‘* The Friendly 
Helpers,” for example, the girls are going to hold a fair for 
the sale of all the articles they have been taught to make, and 
have voted to give the proceeds for the rent of a sick and 
aged couple. In the ‘* Golden Rod Club,” of some fifty or 
more younger children, each child is teacher or helper to 
some other child; they are taught to mend one another’s 
clothes, as well as a cutting-out system, by which dolls’ 
clothes are made, which, when enlarged by a scale, teaches 
them to make their own garments. The Library Clubs, self- 


governed, appoint their own dues and fines, and have voted 
to apply these to the purchase of a book for some sick child 
in a hospital or elsewhere. Recently the Clubs and helpers 
alike combined in an entertainment at ten cents a head, the 


funds being devoted to poorer neighbors. 

The East side is very crowded near Suffolk Street, and our 
out-door visiting discloses all the frightful facts of our tene- 
ment-house and sweating system. With the co-operation of 
the New York World, we have been enabled to have the ser- 
vices of a visiting physician, on whose report the Board of 
Health ordered repairs made by landlords. Orders for drugs 
and disinfectants, meat and groceries, were also had from the 
same source. Families were shown how to clean their rooms 
and encouraged to keep them so. Ignorant mothers were 
shown how to prepare food for young children. The bou- 
quets of the Flower Mission proved an entering wedge into 
many dens where, otherwise, the ladies could not have pene- 
trated and established kindly relations. Wherever possible 
the help given was repaid in work for the League — ** work 
for others,” as we prefer to call this return. In one month 
of out-work, Miss Lloyd, the matron, reports one hundred 
visits; two sick babies clothed, fed, and sent on fresh-air 
trips; after being given up by the doctor, they are now quite 
restored. Twenty-four persons have had a day in the coun- 
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try. Three hundred and ten bunches of flowers have been 
distributed outside. Twenty meals have been given to the 
sick and starving, and three deserving women have had work 
given them. The League is not rich by any means, and these 
results represent hard work and self-denial among its mem- 
bers. These are almost all Theosophists, with some non-The- 
osophical associate members. 

League No. 2, in Brooklyn, has three home libraries, and 
has also an out-door system of work among the poor in con- 
nection with the Associated Charities. Through the libraries 
the visitors come into friendly contact with children and their 
parents, and are gradually enabled to inculcate cleanliness, 
thrift, and always fraternity and good will. The movement 
is an endeavor to spread the principle of universal brother- 
hood and to illustrate it in everything, while teaching the peo- 
ple to help others and themselves. If we succeed in doing 
this, one of the obstacles — and the chief one —in the way 
of our helping the working-girls is removed, for if we can 
only teach them that absolute inter-dependence runs through- 
out all nature; that we are our brother’s keeper; that what 
affects one affects all, and that all others are ourselves through 
the identity of soul, then we shall have removed that rooted 
objection to our aid. Weaim to teach this great truth by 
deeds rather than by words, and to let them feel in silence 
the happiness inspired in them by their own efforts towards it. 

In our work ia the slums we find one scourge undermining 
the means and health of our poorer brethren. This is the 
small grocery-shop system. These little shops — dingy base- 
ment dens — retail coal, wood, and groceries, for cash only, 
in very small quantities, and at prices yielding an enormous 
percentage. ‘The owners of these shops—and one man will 
own and sub-let a number of them —are usually rich men. 
Sugar, which retails at four cents per pound, is sold at three 
cents the cup. Coal is sold by the bucket at prices which 
bring it to fourteen dollars per ton. A bundle of wood cost- 
ing two and three cents, when bought by the barrel by the 
dealer costs him one-half cent or less. Tea by the ounce 
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would bring forty cents per pound at the selling rate. And 
so on through the list, while wood, coal, sugar, butter, tea, 
and so forth, are the poorest of their kind. The poor man or 
woman coming in with fifty cents for the day’s provisions is 
shamelessly robbed, and submits to extortions which our 
wealthy citizens would never accept. The establishment of a 
shop, or shops, where goods could be sold at a fair profit on 
this handling -in small quantities (which, of course, entails 
some fractional loss of weight on each pound), would be an 
inestimable boon to those who most feel the crushing weight 
of our present social and industrial system. 


PURIFICATION OF WATER.* 
BY CHARLES F. FOLSOM, M. D. 


Tue facts that impure drinking-water often causes disease 
and that under certain conditions such water may again become 
safe and potable have long been well known. But chemical 
analysis has thus far failed to indicate what waters may pro- 
duce disease, and the methods of biological examinations of 
water are as yet too imperfect to be of practical use in deter- 
mining the sources of danger. Under such circumstances the 
first step in an inquiry into the conditions of dangerous drink- 
ing-water has been to examine, by the aid of the engineer, 
the chemist, and the biologist, considerable acres of country, 
and as many varieties of water as possible, under different 
conditions of season and varying states of purity, and to com- 
pare the results of such investigations with the prevalence of 
the various infectious diseases. The second step is to make 
exhaustive experiments with regard to the most satisfactory 
methods of purifying waters which have once become foul. 

In the state of Massachusetts, by a wise liberality of the 
Legislature, such investigations have been carried on for sev- 





*The Reports of the Massachusetts State Board of Health on Water 
Supplies and the Purification of Impure Waters. 
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eral years, and the results are presented in two large volumes 
of masterful reports by different experts, much of which has 
been done under the direction of the distinguished engineer, 
Mr. Hiram F. Mills, chairman of his committee of the State 


Board of Health. 

The principal points with regard to each of the one hun- 
dred and thirty-five water-supplies in the state are described, 
and the results of their examination by the chemist and _ biol- 
ogist and engineer are given. The various river-basins and 
the varying natural qualities of their several waters are 
described, thus giving a basis of comparison in each locality 
for waters suspected of being polluted. 

The distinction between normal and polluted waters is 


established, and the chemical evidence of  poliution is 


The various susceptibility to decay in organic 


described. 
The absence of dissolved oxygen 


matter in water is shown. 
is noted in some waters at considerable depths, with its rela- 
tion to putrefactive changes of organic matter. The effect of 
growing plants in obliterating evidences of decay is remarked, 
as well as the chemical evidence of bacterial action in the 
state of change of organic matter. The essential differences 
in surface water and deep water, and the influence of the sea- 
son of the year on surface water, are shown. Regarding the 
organisms in the public water-supplies, excepting bacteria, 
we find these special topics: (1) the relation of an odor in a 
water to the organisms which it contains; (2) the kinds of 
organisms found in the waters supplied to Boston, Charles- 
town, and Cambridge; (3) the seasonal distribution of such 
organisms; (4) the distribution of organisms in waters vari- 
ously situated ; (5) an attempt at outlining a general scheme 
for the improvement of water made impure by organic 
growths ; (6) a brief account of fresh-water sponges and their 
relation to water-supplies. 

The first volume closes with a mass of information which 
has a practical bearing upon the selection of sources of water- 
supplies and the means of keeping them pure, and with an 
inquiry into the so-called self-purification of running water, 
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giving for comparison chemical examinations of several pol- 
luted streams and the results of dilution of impurities. 

The description of the methods and results of the experi- 
mental investigations upon the purification of sewage by fil- 
tration and chemical precipitation is very complete, including 
details as to thirty-two different kinds of filters. The depend- 
ence of the efficiency of intermittent filtration of sewage upon 
the process of nitrification (a process which does not occur in 
continuous filtration) ; the conditions favorable to the process 
of nitrification, its dependence upon nitrifying organisms, and 
the condition of the surface and degree of saturation of the 
filtering material, are brought out by many examples throwing 
much light upon the subject. It is shown that while nitrify- 
ing bacteria are necessary, in producing nitrification, the proc- 
ess of complete nitrification of the organic matter of the 
sewage is one of complete destruction of other bacteria and 
presumably of all disease-germs. It is shown that the process 
of purification of sewage by intermittent filtration is in no 
essential sense a straining process, but is thoroughly complete 
when sewage passes down through a mass of coarse gravel- 
stones in very slow motion, in extremely thin films over the 
surface of each stone, exposed to air, with the nitrifying bae- 
teria attached to the surfaces of the stones. The practical con- 
ditions under which large quantities may be filtered so as to 
be made suitable to turn into a stream not used for drinking, 
and the conditions necessary for rendering the effluent entirely 
suitable to be turned into a drinking-water stream by the 
complete purification of sewage from all bacteria that can be 
determined by the usual methods of culture, and presumably 
from al! disease-germs, are for the first time made known. 

The accounts of the chemists of some investigations into 
the nature of the changes which nitrogenous matter under- 
goes in the process of oxidation include many specially 
designed and most useful experiments. A report upon the 
micro-organisms of sewage establishes important data for 
future use; and a description of the bacteria found in sewage, 
including a minute investigation of twelve species with full 
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descriptions and illustrations from photo-micrographs, make 
a valuable contribution to our knowledge of the bacterial 
flora and the essential nature of sewage. 

Finally, the vast amount of information gathered from the 
work of the various experts is collated in a way to make the 
practical deductions therefrom of the greatest interest and of 
exceeding value to the public health, making the work of our 
State Board of Health, from both scientific and practical 
points of view, unsurpassed in any part of the world. 


DISTRICT VISITING. 
BY MYRA G. FRENYEAR. 


THE questions raised in regard to ** Our Dealings with the 
Poor,” in the August Nineteenth Century, are submitted hum- 
bly, as one must feel, to use anything like criticism «against 
the plans of 2 woman of Octavia Hill’s wisdom and experi- 
ence. 

Everywhere thoughtful people are realizing the prevailing 


tendency to work along certain lines, but this is an age of 


specialties. And what wonder? For when one comprehends 
all there is to know and to do, one despairs of ever mastering 
more than one small leaf or branch of the great tree of knowl- 
edge. While doubting the wisdom of club work which takes 
people out of their homes, we must yet remember the great 
multitude of boys and girls, and men and women who are 
lodgers, :nd, in the true sense of the word, are homeless. For 
them, if it reach them, the Club can do valuable and saving 
work. 

The things which obtain in Southwark may not likewise 
obtain here, though mankind, we are told, differs but little 
the world over. ‘Free dinners and coal-tickets ” are alike 
fatal here as there, but if the problems of ‘*‘ how to keep the 
rent paid, the children fed, and the house tidy,” are ‘* engross- 
ing the main thought of hundreds of families in every street 
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and court” in Boston, many problems now vexing the heads 
and hearts of charity-workers will soon disappear. It appears 
to us the brains of the poor are mainly expended in ‘* beat- 
ing” the landlord of his rent, obtaining food for the children 
without work, and cultivating daily a great horror of making 
anything clean or tidy. There are enough who do not do 
these things to prove its truth for the rest. 

To the Charity Organization Society we owe most of the 
reforms brought about in almsgiving. It has drawn the 
world nearer Christ's standard of charity, that ‘*he who 
gives himself feeds three, himself, his hungering neighbor, 
and Me;” yet we fear that its ‘* well-considered schemes of 
substantial and far-reaching help” have failed to ‘* develop 
the dignity and independence of the poor.” But it has done 
much to have proved that even judicious, careful giving harms 
and weakens. It may be — nay, is — necessary to give some- 
times, but is it not doing what seems good that evil may come 
of it? 

ITere rent-collecting from tenements for the poor, controlled 
by associations or individuals, has no connection with any 
system of district visiting. 

The manager of such houses must be a friend to her ten- 
ants, ever ready to advise and suggest, but how she can be 
the special friend to each, and not weaken her authority, 
which is necessary, always firm, and sometimes severe, one 
cannot see. Also the so-called ‘* minor questions of manage- 
ment” seem to us of equal importance to the business of 
obtaining the rents. Our experience is that the management, 
the securing of good conduct and cleanliness, is a far more 
difficult question. 

After all, the question which most troubles us is the wis- 
dom of having district visitors at all. Is this scheme to 
bring a friendly visitor to a district or a friend to a family? 
The district may have its needs, but we would plead for the 
special friend to the special family. The club-worker is no 
wider than the needs of her Club, and the district visitor no 
wider than the needs of her little area, but the visitor of long 
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standing to a few families must face most of the problems 
which lie between the cradle and the grave — and life itself is 
not wider. And is there no danger here that the needs of the 
area may swallow up those of the individual families ? 

All will agree that it is wise for a visitor to do ‘* many kinds 
of things for a few people,” but is it best that these few peo- 


ple should be in the same house or court if not members of 


one family? I visit a family in one of our small courts, where, 
I believe, I am regarded by them and their neighbors as their 
particular friend; but would this be true if I visited every 
other family in the court? We have a feeling of ownership 
in thinking of our friends, and why should not they ? 

Unless a visitor begins by going to only one family, and 
then to others, as calls arise or invitations come through the 
one already visited, one does not see what rational excuse she 
can make for entering the homes of each family in the court, 
knowing, too, that her attitude toward each will be discussed 
in the evening over the friendly glass of beer or on the door- 
steps. It cannot always be to collect their savings, since 
many have nothing to save, many more no desire to save, 
while almost all have a feeling that the ** needed clothes, coal, 
and blankets” will come ‘* somehow ” without exerting such 
thrifty forethought — and they do! The children may be in 
school, there may be no illness, they may be in no need of 
work, and they may neither need nor want a visitor. A 
worker here suggests that, if nothing else, they need to be 
gotten out of the district. Do they? If we are to have the 
district visitor, is part of her work to be to induce people to 
leave her district for somebody’s else, or to make it a good 
place in which to live? Many are compelled to live where 
they do on account of high rents in better places. 

But to return, the visitor must have an_ introduction. 
Would this not best come through the Charity Organization 
Society, or some like institution that has investigated, having 
been called upon by the people themselves or some one know- 
ing them? But if they have asked nothing, public or private, 


why visit them at all? 
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The visitor to a district will be subjected to misunderstand- 
ings not applicable to the friend to a family. By some she 
will be considered as simply gaining her own livelihood by 
collecting rents or savings, by others as a missionary, ete., 
ete., but by all, if not an almsgiver, yet a being with such 
influence over almsgiving centres that they may obtain aid 
through her. Again, if she is assigned a small, limited dis- 
trict, Where the population is migratory, how can she become 
the friend of long standing to many families? When my 
friend changes her residence I do not transfer her to some one 
in her neighborhood, but I visit her in her new home. 

We choose our associates among our equals, or superiors, 
if we are so fortunate, but, however natural and rational our 
method of choosing our friends among the poor, it can not 
be mutual in its inception. We should go to them as nearly 
as possible as to our own friends, but we choose them, not 
they us. We need wisdom to make our choice, and then to 
make that mutual. So much is said about being friends to 
the poor we are apt to forget that we go in vain unless we 
make them friends to us. 

All will welcome a time when each needy family shall have 
its own friend. At the information-centre for the district 
they may report what is necessary without being untrue to 
the friendship established. From this centre, which has a 
thorough knowledge of the district through the visitors, the 
aggressive work, that needing the authority of organized 
force, may be done. But, whether we do the aggressive or 
persuasive work, or both, let all be done in the spirit taught 
by the words, and work, and life of Octavia Hill. 
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A STORY BY E. E. HALE. 
CHAPTER XXI. 


Two meetings of the Atherton Chapter of the Order of 
‘¢ Send Me” had been held before Mrs. Atherton met with 
her sister companions of that Order. She had cordially 
accepted their invitation. But she was not yet used to thei 
promptness of obedience, which was, indeed, easier to such 
young people as most of them were. The third meeting, 
however, found her present, cordially determined to do her 
best, but curious, after all the explanations of her friends, to 
know what was expected of her. 

Her initiation was very simple, as she had expected. It 
was the custom of the Chapter to receive one new membei 
with every second month. And at this meeting she found 
that a delicate young woman, whom she had never seen in 
their village sociabilities, was to be initiated with her. 

The moment when the little mantel-clock struck three Mrs. 
Carrigan clapped her hands and said «* Order!” and the chat- 
tering assembly was hushed. ** Fanny, dear, will you play ?” 
said the lady president. And Fanny, who was next the 
piano, played Sullivan’s spirited music, and the Society, all 
standing, sang one verse of ‘* Onward, Christian Soldiers.” 
Then they sat, and all those who were used to the meeting bent 
their heads for prayer. Without any apparent lead, they all 
united in these words : — 

‘¢ Father of perfect love, we trust that love entirely. Help 
us to help each other, and to do something for Thy Kingdom. 
Father, we ask it In His Name.” 

Mrs. Carrigan had been till now sitting with her knitting 
by her at the open window. The meeting was now begun, 


however, and she crossed to her davenport, where Mrs. Knox 


had already seen an open record-book and.a file of letters. 
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‘¢] will read Clara’s journal,” she said. And she read a 
report, severely condensed, of the last meeting. There were 
notes of two or three charities among the poorer people of 
the town, of the success and difficulties of a reading-room 
which had heen established in the factory village at Lyman’s 
Mills, an abstract of two letters received, one from Boston 
and one from Tientsin, and the names of the committees 
appointed to answer them. <A note on Mrs. Edwards's diffi- 
culty, or her son’s, showed that-he was not only out of jail, 
but that the prosecution had been withdrawn. 

‘¢Ts the record approved? Jt is approved,” said Mrs. Car- 
rigan. She then turned to Mrs. Knox. ‘*I believe you know 
every one, unless it is Miss Robideau, who is a new-comer 
like yourself. Miss Robideau, you must feel at home with us 
all, and learn the names as you work with us and talk with 
us. Ladies, listen while I read the charter and the constitu- 
tion to the new members. And then she read the charter. 

The constitution is this : — 

‘We join the Atherton Circle of Send Me. We will go 
where the Master sends. Our hope is to do some good — to 
bring in His Kingdom, and to grow into better life. We will 
try to look up and not down, to look forward and not back, 
to look out and not in, and to lend a band.” 

The new-comers knew what was expected of them, and 
they signed the constitution. Mrs. Carrigan pinned a Mal- 
tese cross with a ribbon on the dress of each, and the cere- 
mony of admission was thus simply finished. 

‘The Asney Circle open their public library next Friday 
afternoon. Who can go to represent us?” 

Three ladies volunteered. 


’ 


*¢ Hannah, dear, -—— about Lyman’s Mills.” The shy, slight, 
pretty young girl who was thus called 9n had a little note-book 
in her hand, to which she referred occasionally for dates or fig- 
ures. She blushed, and spoke a little nervously at first, but, in 
ai minute, she had warmed up to her subject, and gave a very 
intelligent, often amusing, xecount of the ups and downs of this 
public reading-room and library, of which, like our readers, 
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Mrs. Knox had first heard when the report was read. The 
reading-room had been moved down stairs into the entertain- 
ment-room. It seemed that there was a social feeling, even 
among boys and girls who were reading Harper's Monthly, or 
looking at the Lllustrated News. They wanted to be among 
their race. So the neat little reading-room up stairs had been 
abandoned, and large tables, with the picture-newspapers 
and magazines, were arranged upon it below stairs. The 
people who read, read among others who played chess and 
checkers and dominoes and parlor-croquet and other games 
which Sybil Knox had never heard of. 

The committee wanted an appropriation for Z’//lustration 
and Le Monde Jllustre, published in Montreal. And the 
report closed with the eager wish that they could interest the 
Canadian village at Lyman’s Mills, as they had not yet done. 
Miss Hannah Gates laid down her notes and made the others 
scream with laughter as she described her failure in talking 
French with these people. ‘* Actually, you know, they do 
not understand their own language.” But she was firm in the 
faith that somebody could interest them, and keep those nice 
French boys from sitting in the post-office on barrels every 
evening throwing bottle-corks at each other. ** Ouly I am 
not that somebody.” 

In a most unparliamentary way, the Club fell into a talk on 


this whole Lyman’s Mills business. Different girls told of 


their own successes and failures. It seemed that on Monday 
one or two went down and spent the evening at the library, 
with brothers or fathers or other men-folk, so as to be there 
to answer questions, to teach people how to play chess, or, in 
general, to grease the wheels of the machine. There was no 
end of stories, often very funny, as to their experiences in 
these hospitalities. What was clear enough was that they 
were determined the enterprise should go through; and that 
they had found out that it would not go through unless they 
all gave their personal help in the guiding and working of the 


machinery. 
After a good deal of this detail, which sometimes had some- 
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thing to do with future plans, and more often had not, the 
pale Miss Robideau, who was one of the two new members, 
crossed to Mrs. Carrigan and said, without addressing the 
whole company, that she was interested in what was said 
about the French boys. ‘I could not do much with them, I 
suppose. But I could with their sisters, I think. You know 
I am their country-woman, and — and —” 

She stopped with a little delicacy, doubting how she might 
best say that her French was perhaps better than Hannah 
Gates’s. Mrs. Carrigan did not hesitate to supply the words. 

‘¢ And, of course,” she said, ‘‘ they will be glad to talk in 
your language, if they cannot speak in Hannah’s. Hannah, 
dear, come and hear what Miss Robideau is thinking of.” 

‘¢ Let me hear, also,” said Sybil Knox, a little annoyed 
with herself that she had not had the courage to say the same 
thing. From the moment when she had heard that easy 
French was in demand in this Green Mountain town where 
fate had thrown her, she had felt that she was not wholly an 
exile in her own home. ‘+ Miss Robideau, try to make room 
for me when you go over. As for L’Jllustration, I have fifty 
back numbers in the house, and I do not believe they will care 
much for novelty.” 

Miss Robideau was one of the dressmakers in the village. 
She had lived there only a year or two. But Mrs. Carrigan, 
who always had her eyes open to what was available in Ather- 
ton, had marked her for her own since she had first employed 
her, pleased with the girl’s simplicity, modesty, precision, 
and delicacy of taste, as well as bearing. Mrs. Carrigan had 
never meant that the ‘*Send Me” should drift into the 
restrictions or exclusiveness of parish circles in Atherton. 
She was more than glad when she found that Miss Robideau 
went regularly to the Catholic church at Asney, though it cost 
her a long ride, and she knew that there could not be too 
much money in that purse. She had urged the girls to follow 
up their acquaintance with the stranger, and had succeeded, 
with some difficulty, in persuading her to join them. She 
was more than pleased, therefore, with her willingness and 
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good sense, which showed that she had so well taken in the 
motive and plans of the Order. 

‘*T can gladly go Tuesday nights regularly, unless the 
weather is too severe.” It is Miss Robideau who speaks. 
‘* And Friday, also, if anybody wants me. I can go out on 
the mail train. You know it passes here at six-seven, and I 
would close the shop those nights a little early. Then I 
would come back on the morning milk train; that comes in at 
half-past seven, quite in time for my breakfast. But I should 
have to find some nice person there who would sleep me,” she 
said, laughing. ‘* Do you know, Mrs. Knox, if I can man- 
age that part? I believe it will work beautifully.” 

Sybil ‘nox listened with a real admiration. That is to 
say, pleasure and surprise mingled as she heard this poor girl, 
who had to work for her daily bread, so unaffectedly give 
away two of her precious evenings every week, simply to be 
of some use to other people, and as she listened she felt, with 
satisfaction hardly to be told, that her turn had now come. 

‘¢ Better than that, Mademoiselle. I speak French a little 
myself. Though these Canadian boys may not wholly like 
my accent, I know I can make them understand. I am not 
much at chess, but I can play jackstraws and dominoes. Now 
my planis this: We are not wanted there till seven. It is 
only three miles across. You shall shut the shop early, as 
you say. I will send down regularly for you and you shall 
come up to me —it is half a mile on the way, you know, — 
and we will have « hurried cup of tea. Then we will drive 
over to Lyman’s, put the hack in some shed they will have, 
play jackstraws and tweedle John, and come back together. 
I shall drive myself—if you are not afraid of my driving. 
If you will take the bed at our house you shall have breakfast 


when you will.” 

The shy Frenchwoman hardly knew how to take this eager, 
but very acceptable, invitation. She was really too modest 
to be willing to throw herself so freely on another, whom she 
only had mec that afternoon. And she had that wretched 
consciousness that, as things were, she in no way cou;d offer 
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any courtesy to Mrs. Knox on the same scale. Still, she was 
well bred, so she knew how to express her thanks, and, not 
unnaturally, she fell into her own language. She thanked 
Mrs. Knox, while she expressed the fear that she made 
trouble. Here Mrs. Carrigan interfered. 

‘¢ Trouble, ma chere, of course it makes trouble. Do we 
not all make trouble? Do not the boys over at Lyman’s 
make the very trouble we want to mend? Does not Gross- 
bein, who sells the lager to them, make more trouble? Just 
what we are Sent for is to undo trouble, and what we are 
pledged for is to take trouble on our shoulders which other 
people would have to bear.” 

She was so voluble in her eloquence that they all laughed, 
and Mrs. Knox, who had a certain shyness of her own, was 
better able to press her offer. She wanted to lend a hand, 
and this seemed the simple way. 

‘¢ Simple or not simple, it is the way we will do it,” said 
Mrs. Carrigan. ‘*I am president of this branch, so that I 
may have things done, and I decide that this is the best way to 
do this. Let no one rebel. 

‘* More seriously,” she added, as they seated themselves at 
a little table with some beef-tea before them and some bread 
and butter, — ‘* more seriously, I suppose that in the twen- 
tieth century we shall put our opportunities to learn in rather 
different relations from those they hold conventionally to-day. 
That is, just as a soldier is in ‘the service,’ you know, and 
there is no lack of modesty when he says he may be called at 
an instant, and must obey on the instant, —I suppose it will 
then be all natural and simple for every one to stand in the 
attitude of ‘Send Me.’ And we shall go off two and two, 
shall we not, where there is anything to be done, as Philip 
went off with Bartholomew, and John with James, as if it 
were a thing of course to go where we were told to go? 

‘¢ But mark this,” said the dictatorial lady, ‘* nobody goes 
two nights in the week from the Send Me to Lyman’s Mills, 
or anywhere else. We abolished slavery in 1863. New slav- 
ery consists in being bound by certain appointments to do 
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things not contemplated when you entered into bondage. We 
have force enough to send some one else Friday. Maud, 
book Mrs. Knox and Miss Robideau for Tuesdays at Lyman’s.” 

The arrival of the beef-tea and bread and butter broke the 
party up into four or five different knots. There were, in 
fact, so many working-parties who had different enterprises 
on hand. Beside the reading-room at Lyman’s, there was a 
loan collection of prints; there was an arrangement for read- 
ing to the men who could not read at the Soldiers’ Retreat ; 
there was a commission on the town park, which was trying 
to make an Arboretum of Vermont there; and there was a 
committee on the town poor-house. At this time the Send 
Me had all these enterprises in hand. 

When Mrs. Knox returned to her home from the meeting 
of Send Me, late in the evening, the afternoon’s mail awaited 
her. 

She looked at it with some indifference, sure only that it 
would contain, what she now expected once a week, — direc- 
tions from all her men of business, cousins, and cousins’ 
wives, to sell out her C. & O. stock. Still, one must look at 
the outsides of one’s letters. So she turned over the bunch, 
rather larger than usual, and her indifference vanished when 
she saw the well-known hand of John Coudert. 

His letter was long for a person who had had so little cor- 
respondence with her, and deals with matters so far remote 
from Atherton that they must make the subject of another 
chapter. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


John Coudert to Sybil Knox. 


Dorcasvi.LE, McDoweE.t Co., Oct. 7. 
My Dear Mrs. Knox : — (if that is still your name.) Ido not 
know how you think this world is governed. But one of those 
surprises which make one think that somebody directs it who 
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knows what he is about, has just now put me in possession of 
information to which you are entitled. 

It is only within an hour that I have learned that I may probably 
still address you — as Iam most glad to do—as Mrs. Knox; or 
that I was right in so addressing you on the 7th of August, when 





I had the pleasure of writing you from St. Louis. 


Oddly enough, this pleasant news came to me in a prison, and 
through the intervention of our poor friend, Berlitz, regarding 
whom at that time I wrote to you. I suppose you were not able 
to give me any information about him. But a letter his wife wrote 
him, from your house, has arrived, and I hope his answer to hers 
will reach her by the mail which brings you this. 

Reading so far, Mrs. Knox rang the bell, and was told at 
once that Mrs. Berlitz had a letter from her husband and had 
been crying till she went to bed. The other ‘ girls” had 
given her what they called a sleeping-mixture of hops, and 
she was now asleep. They had thought it best not to bother 
their mistress about this until morning. 

John Coudert’s letter continued : — 

Mrs. Berlitz’s letter gives your address with your name 
unchanged. As I have no later tidings from you, you will under- 
stand my using the same address. 

I write on the same subject on which I addressed you from St. 
Louis. I can well understand that all your advisers are begging 
you to sacrifice our poor C. & O. kid to the mercies of any priest 
who will cut its throat for you. I write to beg you not to do so. 
And, strangely enough, it is your kindness to Frau Berlitz which 
puts me almost in a position of certainty in this aflair. 

Strange to say, if anything were strange in this world, Berlitz 
proves to be a most important witness in the chain of testimony by 
which we hope to bring Baal, the King of Iniquity, as I suppose 
you know, to trial. Berlitz is in prison himself for no fault what- 
ever. Make that sure to his wife. He detected an incendiary, he 
was without counsel, almost without an interpreter, and, ** for the 
greater caution,” as the lawyers say, he was shut up himself in 
prison for a year, because nobody knew what else to do with him. 
The incident of the letter has given me an opportunity to see all 
the papers which were on his person when he was imprisoned. 
Strange to say, one of these papers supplies, what I have said is 
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the missing link in an astounding line of testimony, which we 
hope will break up the great conspiracy against our road. I hardly 
know why I call it a conspiracy which is conceived in the brain of 
one man, and carried out with pitiless resolution. 

I beg you, my dear Mrs. Knox, not to think that I wish to force 
a correspondence upon you, when I know that you already have 
more friends than any other person in the world. I should not have 
taken the liberty to write a second time, but that I can now, as 
you see, give almost absolute confirmation to the advice which I 
gave in my letter from St. Louis. But I should like the favor of a 
reply, letting me know that you have received this letter. Unless 
you wish it, then, I will not trouble you with farther advice in a 
matter which, I can well conceive, may be very annoying to you. 

Truly yours, 
JOHN COUDERT. 

It is hard to say whether this letter gave to Mrs. Knox 
more pleasure or more pain. Exquisite pain, one might 
almost call the surprise that she felt that he had evidently 
never received the cordial letter which she had written to him 
on receipt of his letter from St. Louis. Exquisite pleasure, 
it must be confessed, at one or two of the expressions, where 
he said he was glad to call her still Sybil Knox, and spoke of 
the announcement of that simple fact as ‘* pleasant news.” 

She did not permit herself to go to bed this time before 
she wrote her hasty answer, and placed upon it a stamp for 
immediate delivery. It was simply to say that she was glad 
of the good news, that she had not ventured to wake Mrs. 
Berlitz from her sleep, that she had trusted fully to his advice 
in the matter of the investments, and that she should continue 
to do so. It also expressed, with sufficient eagerness, her 
regret that he had never received the letter which she had 
written him at once in answer to his. It ended in these 
words, which tried to be humorous : — 


I am still Mrs. Knox, and am likely to be. I cannot conceive 
how you heard anything else, excepting that there are many Mrs. 
Knoxes in the world, and probably there is now somebody who is 
rejoicing in another name. But I have no friends in Memphis, and 
am ashamed to say that I hardly knew where Memphis was. 
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I am doing my best to keep the promise which I think I 
made to you, that I would see to the full what a country town in 
Vermont has for life, before I pretended to think that Paris or 
Rome or Washington could give me a better home. Thus far I 
am happy here, and have not found many of the drawbacks which 
kind friends forewarned me of. 

I cannot thank you enough for your loyal interest to the holders 
in this almost shipwrecked property. If no one else knows how 
‘much we owe to you, be sure that I do, and that I am always, 

Truly yours, 
_ SYBIL KNOX. 


This letter came to John Coudert while he was still starv- 
‘ing at Dorcasville. It did him what the people of that coun- 
try call «*no end of good.” Physically he needed some sup- 
port, for he was literally starving on the provision of salt 
pork, dropped eggs, baker’s crackers, and doughnuts, which 
was made for him with unchanging regularity three times a 
‘day in the broken-down inn. He was no epicure, but, to a 
man who had been used to civilized society, the utter absence 
of coffee, for which a curious mixture made of burned sweet 
potatoes was substituted, the absence at the same time of all 
fresh meat, the absence of what they call ‘* soft bread” in the 
army, and the monotony of the other fare, involved, not 
questions of epicureanism, but serious questions of health. 
On the other hand, he was in the midst of such peaches as he 
had not known were in the world; and if a» man could live, 
aus Adam and Eve did, on the fruits of the orchard, he would 
have been perfectly happy. 

But he had worse distresses than those of food on his mind. 
However, he was in for the campaign, and he knew that, if 
he were in for the campaign, he must live as a soldier lives. 
So he accepted the baker’s crackers and the fried pork. But 
he had found it harder to bury the remembrance, which rose 
from its grave every day, that Sybil Knox was Sybil Some- 
body else; and the other remembrance, which belonged to it, 
that she had never answered the letter which he wrote to her. 
Now that it appeared that she had answered the letter, that 
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she was Sybil Knox, life appeared to John Coudert from a 
very different point of view. 

They were drawing tighter and tighter the strings, and yet 
they gave, and could give, no sign abroad. As Coudert read 
his New York paper from day to day, he saw that the prices 
of the C. & O. stocks and bonds went down steadily. It was 
clear that the great enemy himself did not know that any dan- 
ger impended over him. It was equally clear that sensitive 
Wall Street had not found out yet that any attack was pro- 
posed upon him. There was not a syllable of discussion in 
the journals of things which John Coudert had supposed 
would become matter of public notoriety at once. All this 
was well for him and his friends, the governor and the attor- 
ney-general. 

That first plan in which the governor, enthusiastic as he 
was, had engaged had been for the time abandoned. He 
had proposed to bring all three of the contesting railway 
companies into court, and ask them the question why they 
were not dealing fairly by the people of the state, who 
had given them their charters. He had supposed that, 
even in face of the intelligence and wit of the learned 
counsel they would employ, some public answer would have 
to be given to this question, and that this public question 
might at least be a basis for some legislation within his state. 
The state was, fortunately, large enough to contain the whole 
line of the C. & O. He hoped for some results which would 
compel justice, not simply to the C. & O., which was now 
being crushed, for which he cared comparatively less, but 
justice also for the people of the state, who were not receiv- 
ing the advantages for which they had given these valuable 
charters to the corporations which used them. Lawyers must 
decide how far he would have succeeded in any such bold 
endeavor. As it happened, that experiment was never tried 
before the admirable Supreme Court of the state, sitting in 
equity, and this little story cannot give an answer. 

His attorney-general, Scarlett, saying that he would not 
rush in where angels had thus far failed to tread, was satis- 
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fied that, for a beginning, they could get the matter before 
the public, which was what he thought most important, by 
bringing into court the incendiary again — not on the offence 
for which he had already served out a part of his punishment, 
but on a new indictment. Any reader will see that this was 
at best difficult, and Mr. Scarlett himself knew the difficulty 
quite as well as we know it. But the fortunate discovery 
which John Coudert had made at Dorcasville—that there was 
undoubtedly a real collusion between Walker and the incendi- 
ary — gave him exactly the point which he needed. Coudert 
had understood enough of criminal law to make intelligent 














: suggestions to the attorney-general, and on those suggestions 

» he and his district-attorney instantly acted. Neither Coudert 

3 nor Scarlett, in their impetuosity, considered it desirable to 

: show their whole hand at the beginning. But they were now 

i well convinced that the station had been burned down at the 

real orders of Baal, the great and ingenious speculator behind 

the scenes, who had obtained the control of the two lines 

ria which the C. & O. united. This man, in his determination 

to obtain command of the C. & O., for years past had been 

| : doing everything to reduce the value of its property in the 

a market. To his manipulations was due that steady decline of 

' the prices of its bonds and other securities, which struck such 

terror into the hearts of such men as Convers Knox. It 

f was perfectly clear, as a matter of fact, that the poor incendi- 

ary had been the tool of this arch-raseal’s ingenuity. Now 

‘ they knew who was the agent by whom he had acted, and by 

. prosecuting Walker, that agent, they knew they could put 

~ & the poor fellow himself upon the stand, and that they could 
m : compel the attendance of Baal himself. 

‘ ) Their procedure was undoubtedly a beld one. They knew 

: 3 very well that it was so. But no less audacious an enterprise 

°F had any chances of suecess. And they had the great advan- 

' tage that, by proceeding thus, they gave, as yet, but little 

public notice of what they were engaged in, and had all the 

. possibilities of a fortunate surprise. They knew very well 


that prosecutions for conspiracy were, as they ought to be, 
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difficult, and, if one may use such a phrase, unpopular. But 
they were almost indifferent as to how Walker might come 
out from his danger. Whether a grand jury even did or did 
not find an indictment against him, they cared but little. They 
were not really seeking to punish poor Walker. They called 
him ‘* poor Walker,” as they called the other man ‘ poor 
devil,” because they sympathized with such tools of the arch- 
conspirator. But they did expect that, in the searching anal- 
ysis which would be made necessary in the proceedings before 
the grand jury of the country, and afterwards in a trial in 
open court, testimony would be brought out which would be 
published before the world, as to the origin of the constant 
attacks made upon the poor railway for whose rights they 
were making this struggle. And that testimony would be 
enough to place them advantageously before the great court 
of public opinion. 





THE CHURCH AND POVERTY. 


WE have in pamphlet form the very valuable address of 
Mr. Brisben Walker, editor of the Cosmopolitan Magazine, 
delivered before the Catholic University in Washington, last 
spring. We regard this address as a paper of the very first 
importance, in the present condition of poverty, crime, and, 
indeed, social order, in the United States. It is not the busi- 
ness of this journal to attempt to quicken the religious 
motives which lead men to the discharge of their duty in the 
relief of suffering. Leno a Hanp has always been con- 
ducted with the idea that there are devout people, thoroughly 
in earnest, who only want to find out what are the best meth- 
ods for carrying forward that work which the church every- 
where calls the bringing in of the Kingdom of Heaven. Mr. 
Walker's address, delivered by a Catholic to a representative 
body of Catholic clergymen, is to us particularly interesting 
because it follows these lines. We would gladly print the 
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whole of it, as an important contribution to the discussions 
which we are pursuing here every month. We must satisfy 
ourselves, however, with some striking extracts : — 


THE WORK OF THE MINISTRY IN A GREAT CITY. 


What pastor in any great city can put his hand on the 
causes of the sins that are taken to the confessional — or are 
kept out of it — and not say that fully one-half of these sins 
come from frightful poverty, or an over-abundance of wealth, 
or from efforts to escape the one, or acquire the other? Take 
up the daily newspaper and read the record of the suicides 
from despondency caused by poverty, — the thefts, the quar- 
rels, the lies, the drunkenness, the disregard of one’s neigh- 
bor, and the cruelty that emanates from the same causes. 

Does not crime decrease in the family of the small house- 
holder, with regular work, who is above want, but is not 
tempted by over-wealth? If, then, half of the crime com- 
mitted by human beings whose miseries you have vowed your- 
selves to mitigate, springs from wealth and poverty, should it 
not be an important study for you to determine how far the 
laws and existing social conditions bear upon this poverty on 
the one hand, and surplusage of wealth on the other; and, if 
convinced that this system is iniquitous and the laws unjust, 
to aid in bringing the strength of a united congregation to 
bear upon the enactment of legislation which, while not ineq- 
uitable to those in possession, will clear the highways of all 
legal toll-gates exacting unfair tributes from labor? 

What is the attitude of the Church to-day? Do not think 
me unfair if I say that the respectable accumulator of wealth 
is made much of within the Church portals, and while the 
prayers and admonitions are alike framed to prevent him from 
vulgar ** picking and stealing,” sermons are not preached 
explaining any of the uncertain ways by which so many busi- 
ness transactions are made dishonest, while coming within the 
protection of the law. 

I envy you, young men, who are here pursuing the studies 
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destined to fit you for the higher duties of the ministry. You 
will enter upon the noblest work that can be assigned to 
man, at the beginning of a quarter of a century that will 
behold the most radical changes ever wrought in human soci- 
ety. You will be part and parcel of the change; and, if you 
go forth from here with the proper spirit, you will be import- 
ant instruments of it. You should rouse yourselves to enthu- 
siasm. This is no time to be thinking of the elegance of 
the vestments you are to wear, the respect you will inspire, 
the salaries you are likely to receive, or the promotion to 
higher ecclesiastical dignities you are likely to earn. There 
is a world for you to conquer; you are going forth upon a 
crusade by the side of which those into Palestine seem insig- 
nificant. There is a people crying to you for help, and if you 
will go down among them with loving hearts, share their pov- 
erty, comprehend their wants, labor for their enfranchisement, 
pray with them, suffer with them, work with them, and being 
of them, yet lead them — them, the great herd of common 
souls for whom Christ lived and died —there will be such a 
response as the Christian world has not seen; there will be 
such accession to Christian ranks as has not been known since 
the days of the apostles. Once more the miracle of tongues 
will be performed, and you will speak all languages that are 
understood by the human heart. 


ROBBER BARONS AND THE CHURCH. 


Have not these iniquities of distribution grown up under 
the protecting wgis of the church? Have not, for century 
upon century, men sought to protect their unjust accumula- 
tions under the sacredness of property rights? And has not 
the time come when from the altar discrimination should be 
made between the sacredness of the property of the robber, 
and the sacredness of property acquired by toil ? 

There were weak bishops in the Middle Ages who were 
impressed by the sacredness of property when held by rob- 
ber barons. They did not think they were guilty of an 
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abomination in the sight of God when, in gorgeous copes, 
they stood at the entrance of ‘+ the refuge of the oppressed,” 
and chanted Te Deums for the victorious returns of mailed 
thieves from expeditions of plunder, arson, and murder. 
Everywhere, in our own day, we have these piously-minded 
freebooters, who are constantly mixing up their relations to 
God. There is a story of a very rich orthodox New England 
Christian who said to a newspaper reporter on the completion 
of a large work out of which he is said to have made millions : 
‘*We have been peculiarly favored by Divine Providence ; 
iron was never so cheap before, and labor has been a drug in 
the market.” That man would have made a comfortable liv- 
ing on the Rhine half a dozen centuries ago. 


TRUTH AND FALSEHOOD. 


Do we not find the Christian religion encouraging one set 
of practices in France, and another in Mexico, and another in 
Italy, and another in Russia, and still another in the United 
States? ILow is it possible that people in such terror from 
their princes as Tolstoi describes — these princes the intimate 
associates of, and confidentially advised by, the chief priests 
and bishops of the Christian Church in Russia — should inter- 
pret Christ's teachings amid such surroundings? What is the 
meaning of the word love where all is cruelty and injustice, 
practised in the name of religion 7 

It is well worth studying the constructions placed upon the 
doctrines of Christianity by peoples made different by vary- 
ing degrees of civilization. Done with a clear mind, it will 
result in a profound feeling of humility. 

The distinction between the eternal truth which the Church 
must always teach under God’s promise, and the eternal error 
into which the individual and even communities of individuals 
are always falling, must be carefully borne in mind. The 
pope, the archbishop, the priest, do not pre-empt good judg- 
ment or sound common sense, or even equity, when they 
enter upon their sacred offices. As individuals they are 
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prone to error, and there is no sacerdotal investiture which 
will prevent their falling the allotted seven times per day. In 
fact, it not infrequently happens that as a man purifies his life 
and places himself above the grosser sins of this world, the 
devil seems to concentrate his efforts upon the pride of mind, 
which goeth before humiliating mistakes, if not even actual 
destruction. _ If any one might become perfect by entering 
the priesthood, the gates of the seminaries would not be wide 
enough to admit the struggling crowds. 

It is one of the most mysterious things in God’s kingdom 
— and yet, perhaps, not so mysterious when we consider the 
humility He exacts of His children — this preservation of His 
truth by what I may term — do not let us fear to call things 
by plain terms —a mob, at one time of half fanatics, wild- 
eyed, illogical, full of pride or sloth or downright cruelty ; 
at another, of pompous clerics ; and again, of earnest, unsel- 
fish, high-minded Newmans and Mannings and Gibbons and 
Irelands. 

The consequence is that history has not pages enough to 
record the absurdities committed by Christian priests and 
princes. This is God’s lesson to us. It is outlined in the 
history of every individual of His Church, from the savagery 
of St. Peter, pulling his sword to chop off the servant's ear, 
down to the cruel shooting of Hugo Bassi. 

Why do Catholic writers seek to cover up the horrors of 
St. Bartholomew, the cruelties of an inquisition which burned 


the flesh of human beings made in God’s likeness, or the self- 


sufficient wisdom which refused to recognize the truths dis- 
covered by Galileo? Let these stories be told in every child's 
text-book ; let them stand, the monuments they are, to the 
folly, the blunders, the superstition, the weakness of human 
souls, who, in their arrogance, refused to interpret God’s 
word except to suit their own passions — yet deemed them- 
selves acting as His servants, advancing His interests. 
Perhaps the most remarkable teaching of such pages lies in 
the fact that the men who could be guilty of such things were 
not always bad men. Very often they were persons who: 
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fasted and prayed, distributed charities, watched with gentle 
ministrations at the bedside of the dying, or gave alms to the 
poor, and thought themselves on the straight road to heaven. 
And perhaps they were, for who can understand the depths 
of God's love and mercy ? 

These are the most curious and frightful phenomena in our 
poor, weak selves, trained in bad schools and developed 
under unjust laws. But in all is to be found the lesson which 
God would have us learn. You who are to go out to teach, 
recollect that God does not ask you to cover up the truth. 
He is all truth, and wants truth. Many an enthusiast would 
have been saved the sin of pride if Catholic histories had 
been written with a deep yearning to lay bare the truth, 
instead of as special pleas —as if the truth could really do 
harm. 


NATIVE TRAINING SCHOOLS OF HAWATI. 


Tue most fruitful agency for the intellectual and moral ele- 
vation of the native people is found in the large training and 
boarding schools for both sexes. In these nearly one thou- 
sand Hawaiian youth are being trained to the duties and hab- 
its of civilized life. These schools have been created and 
mainly supported by private beneficence, a fee of from thirty 
to fifty dollars per annum being paid for board. 

At least one-third of this is supplied by white friends. Two- 
thirds of the number are under American Protestant instruc- 
tion, the remainder divided between the Anglicans and Roman 
Catholics. 

Probably the most important of these agencies are the 
Kamehameha Training Schools, so nobly endowed by the late 
Princess Bernice Pauahi Bishop. Mrs. Bishop had become 
heir by natural inheritance to the whole of the large estates 
of the royal house of the Kamehamehas. In earnest accord 
with her husband, she devoted by will the whole of this great 
property to create and endow an Industrial and Training 
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School for Boys and anotber for girls. The latter is about to 
be put in progress of building. The boys’ school has been 
growing up for several years. Its equipment is now nearly 
complete, with one hundred and thirty students. The educa- 
tion given is the highest of its kind. It is already turning 
out numbers of young Hawaiians with a good English educa- 
tion, with high aims and honest practical ambition, and a 
thorough manual training, which enables them at once to earn 
good wages in the various departments of mechanical work. 
All wear a handsome cadet uniform. Their base-ball nine 
severely presses the Honolulus, the best white nine of the 
city. The students are all native Hawaiians. Hon. Charles 
R. Bishop, the husband of the founder, has added very 
largely to the equipment of the school from his own great 
wealth. He has thus added a noble preparatory school as a 
feeder to the larger one. In the centre of the school build- 
ings he has erected the splendid Bishop Museum. This is 
shortly to be opened, as soon as the arrangement of the great 
store of Hawaiian and Polynesian antiquities shall have been 


completed. 
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LAW AND ORDER. 


‘** We ask only obedience to law.” 


THE PURPOSE OF LAW AND ORDER LEAGUES. 





{ BY AUSTIN BIERBROWER, CHICAGO. 


THERE is a general tendency to organize our interests. 
There is a guild or union of every trade. The furniture men, 
butchers, base-ball players, and others, whether in pursuit of 
profit or of pleasure, have this solidarity. The social unit is 
becoming an organization, instead of an individual. Com- 
binations are formed to fix prices, regulate hours of work, 
and co-operate in many other ways. This tendency, found 
everywhere else, has appeared in our benevolent work. Not 
only the grest religious and moral organizations, like churches 
and public charities, but many special benevolences, have 
been organized into great interests, and these now enter our 
politics, business, and social life as recognized forces. 

There is more need of organizing virtue since vice is so 
well organized. Many forms of lawlessness are better pro- 
tected by mutual co-operation than are the interests against 
which they operate. In certain departments, the devices for 
evading the Jaws are far more complete than those for enfore- 
ing them. The burglar has as many tools as the locksmith ; 
the safe-blower keeps pace with the safe-maker; the corrupt 
| politician learns to defraud as fast as the ‘* reformer” learns to 
check him; the gambling-power runs parallel with our police, 
and crime controls politics in many of our cities. The crimi- 
nal element has to be met in many capacities, and the polls 
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and courts and public offices are battle-grounds where these 
forces are openly drawn up. 

The best organized of all the dangerous, not to say crimi- 
nal, interests is strong drink. The liquor-dealers’ associations 
are among the most powerful in the country. They have an 
abundance of money, and systematically apply it ‘* where it 
will do the most good.” Politics is the arena in which it 
mostly contends, though it is powerful, also, in our courts. 
It aims to hold the hand which deals the blows against crime, 
and so to secure itself in its work of destruction. The liq- 
uor-dealers’ associations are openly hostile to many of the 
laws, and their main effort is to protect one another in evad- 
ing them. Often they operate in preventing the enactment 
of laws hostile to their interests, but usually the laws are so 
inevitably against them that they content themselves with cir- 
cumventing them. 

To meet these powerful organizations, friends of the laws, 
and of virtues which they are intended to protect, are required 
to organize also. Planning must be met by planning, and the 
antidote must be commensurate with the evil. To see to the 
enforcement of Jaws, and in particular those against intem- 
perance, which are the ones chiefly assailed by the forces just 
mentioned, the Citizens’ Law and Order League has been 
organized. 

It is quite common for citizens in their private capacity to 
organize for the help of the laws. There are Committees of 
One Hundred, and other various Leagues composed of the 
most responsible and disinterested men, whose business it is 
to watch the political parties and officials, with a view to 
secure good men in office, and a good administration by them. 
This class in our large cities is having great influence, and pol- 
iticians stand in perpetual fear of its check. Wherever there 
is 2 looseness in the enforcement of the laws, or corruption 
on the part of public servants, there is a special demand 
for such organizations. No city can afford to be without its 
surveillance over the public administration. There are too 
many interested in evading the laws to leave the laws to self- 


execution. 
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It is humiliating, and yet a fact, that the enforcement of 
the laws cannot be wholly entrusted to the officers of the law. 
Particularly is this so in regard to intemperance. The fight 
of the temperance man has been as much against the officers 
as against the law-breakers. In attempting to enforce the 
laws the chief obstruction has come from those who should 
voluntarily enforce them. 

A great proportion of the acts directed against crime are 
now aimed at those whose business is to suppress crime. 
This should not be so, and yet, while the facts are as they 
are at present, the laws cannot be safely left to themselves 
for execution. The grand jury is not to be relied upon to 
search out offenders against the temperance laws, much less 
are the police, who are often the friends of the offenders, if 
not themselves the offenders. 

In « community where saloon-keepers are the most numer- 
ous, or, at least, the most influential, class in the City Coun- 
cil, and where the police are frequently the most regular 
patrons of the saloons, and where the mayor and the leading 
politicians derive their chief support from the saloon element, 
the temperance laws will not take care of themselves. Where 
crime gets into power, somebody else than the criminals 
must suppress it. Virtue cannot be entrusted to vice for its 
preservation. The condition of the officials, as well as of the 
law-breakers themselves, requires the attention of some such 
organization as the Citizens’ Law and Order League. 

The work of the League is necessarily limited, and therein 
more practical. It is not proposed in its temperance work to 
accomplish ail that is desired, and therefore to fall short of 
accomplishing anything. Instead of wasting energies in 
impossible tasks, it selects a few ends which are attainable, 
and which, if reached, will remove the greatest evils of 
intemperance. 

It leaves to other agencies, which it in no wise antagonizes, 
the work of effecting other reforms. But there has long been 
a conviction among practical men that, to succeed, the temper- 
ance-workers must concentrate on a few points. By demand- 
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ing all and losing everything, they make little progress. We 
‘an no more get in temperance than in tariff all that its most 
enthusiastic advocates want. Reforms move slowly and gain 
little at atime. Prohibition, total abstinence, and the con- 
version of all existing drunkards may be very desirable, but 
the temperance-workers cannot afford to wait till these ends 
are accomplished. We want success mostly ; and the practi- 
cal man will aim only at the attainable. By attempting too 
much the friends of temperance have habituated themselves 
to defeat. A little less gained is worth more than everything 
lost. It is easy to express universal principles, and get men 
to theoretically adopt them, but it is another thing to devise 
and carry out practical measures. The enemies of temper- 
ance succeed without principles. Being practical in their 
opposition to temperance laws, they make the Legislature 
and the city executives feel their force far more than do the 
temperance-workers. While temperance men are fighting all 
along the line, their opponents are successfully breaking their 
ranks at vulnerable points. The latter systematically violate 
a few laws, which give them nearly all the advantages they 
need. While we cannot learn virtue from them, we can learn 
wisdom from them, and make temperance work more efficient. 

In nearly all the states the laws against intemperance are 
severe, and if enforced would do away with the principles of 
intemperance. Those laws are specially severe against the 
sale of intoxicants to minors, against sle without license, and 
against sale at unseasonable hours and places; and, instead of 
seeking better laws, we could commonly do more by enfore- 
ing the laws which we have. Laws may be so severe that 
they cannot be enforced, and it is a question whether it is 
wise to habituate the people by unenforceable laws to the vio- 
Jation of law. In some states and countries the severest laws 
can be enforced; but when this is impossible, the friends of 
temperance can afford to be satisfied with less extreme 
measures. 


In the state of Illinois—and there are similar provisions 
in nearly every other state—the Dram-Shop Act provides 
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that ** Whoever, by himself or his agent or servant, shall sell 
or give intoxicating liquor to any minor, without the written 
order of his parent, guardian, or family physician, or to any 
person intoxicated, shall for each offence be fined not less 
than twenty dollars nor more than one hundred dollars; or 
imprisoned in the county jail not less than ten nor more than 
thirty days, or both, according to the nature of the offence.” 
(Revised Statutes of Illinois, chapter 43, section 6.) The 
} enforcement of this provision alone would have made a most 





serious inroad on the recruits of the dram-shops, and it’ is 
this provision which the Law and Order Leagues are mainly 
engaged in enforcing at this time. 

The great work of temperance is accomplished if the 
‘ minors are saved. Few learn to drink except as minors. 
Those who learn after reaching manhood are less inclined to 
excess. Their habits are formed, and their characters fixed, 
so that their tastes are less impressible than in younger per- 
sons. He who drinks in his teens is more apt to burn up bis 
brains and destroy his will so that he will have no self-control 
afterwards. Hence it is very important that he should be 





saved in the danger period. This usually extends up from 
fifteen to twenty-one, Comparatively few commence to drink 
before or after this period, and nere the forces of temperance 
should be massed. Save aman for these six years, and the 
probability is that he will be saved for life. The laws of 
prevention wisely cover this period, and only need to be 
enforced to be effective. TIlence we say the League offers tts 
principal services at this point. 

No boy is a drunkard unless he is made such. None are 
born drunkards. Men come into the world sober, without a 
taste for strong drink. Drunkenness is not one of the orig- 
inal sins inherited from Adam. Every boy starts out right in 
regard to temperance, and remains on the right side till he is 
won over to the wrong. 

If the people can be saved to temperance there would be 
no drunkards, and the old crop will soon die out. Temper- 
ance-workers have the youth to begin with, and if they could 
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only keep them, they would not have to reform anybody. 
The temperance laws are calculated to keep the youth, and if 
there were none to sell liquor to them in this impressionable 
age, they would be forever safe, and hence the importance of 
the work of the League in this respect. 

Nature, moreover, helps one through this weak period, 
which is a great encouragement to our work. We are not 
only born without a taste for strong drink, but born with a 
strong taste against it. This dislike must be overcome. The 
first draughts are bitter and sickening, and there must be 
much practice before one likes intoxicants well enough to 
injure himself thereby. During this period, therefore, when 
one must learn the trade of drunkard if he is ever to prac- 
tise it, the friends of temperance have many opportunities to 
come to his relief. The dram-seller must often violate the 
law, and many dram-sellers must violate it, before the drunk- 
ard is made, and in preventing these violations is where the 
League proposes to work in the interest of the youth. 

This brief outline of the aims of the Law and Order 
League will, we believe, commend it to the friends of tem- 
perance, no matter what their general views may be on the 
subject. No extreme measures are proposed, and none of the 
conflicting theories about temperance are antagonized. The 
prohibitionists may, without discouragement, take in addition 
to the work of the League whatever further measures are 
deemed necessary ; while those who favor license and moder- 
ate drinking, whether they be Germans or Irish, will usually 
see the reasonableness of protecting the youth and the ine- 
briate by the measures here proposed. We can, therefore, 
confidently ask the co-operation of all good cit:zens in this 


work. 
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OFFICERS SHOULD BE TOTAL 


ABSTAINERS. 


POLICE 





Tue Western Daily Mercury, an English newspaper of 
influence, has a correspondent who makes through its columns 
the following important suggestion : — 

‘¢There are various employers of labor who make total 
abstinence a condition of employment, and if this rule were 
made for our police, and they entered the force accepting 
such a condition, there could not be any possible hardship, 
and in these days when the children in our Board Schools are 
taught the utter uselessness of intoxicants and the superior 
health to be maintained without them, my suggestion cannot 
be regarded as Utopian, while the benefits it would insure to 
the police themselves, the delightful freedom from suspicion, 
the power to hold themselves aloof from possible connivance 
at drunken transgression, the influence which all this must 
give them over the worst characters, are well worth some effort 
and even some self-denial. 

‘¢©A revolution would thereby be effected in the moral con- 
dition of our streets which we can hardly imagine, but which 
all good people would be thankful to realize, and our citizens 
would be enabled to leave with confidence what are essentially 
police-matters in the hands of the police.” 

If all our police officers were total abstainers we should 
expect, and should have, a much better enforcement of our 
temperance Jaws. Many railroads require that their officers 
shall abstain from the use of intoxicating liquor. There are 

just as strong reasons for requiring that our officers who are 
to maintain peace and order shall be free from the influence 
of strong drink. It is not only important that these officers 
shall be free from the effect of alcohol upon their systems, it is 
quite as important that they shall be free from the social 
relations with the saloon-keepers which drinking-habits are 
sure to induce. 
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If a rule were adopted that every officer should be a total 
abstainer all would enter the force with that understanding ; 
and if any were unwilling to submit to the rule they could 
seek employment elsewhere. A prominent official of the 
Boston police department said to me several years since: ** I 
wish that all our police officers were required to be total 
abstainers. I have seen so much harm to the efficiency of 
the department from the use of liquor by its members that I 
believe a rule to this effect ought to be adopted.” 

| hope that the day will soon come when we shall have an 
organized police force throughout the whole commonwealth, 
deriving its authority and impulse from the state government, 
and not from the municipalities. When that day comes the 
state should require that none but total abstainers shall be 
appointed or retained upon the force. We may then hope 
for more active and energetic efforts to enforce the laws 


enacted to restrict the liquor traffic. 


CARDINAL MANNING ON TEMPERANCE. 


On Sunday, September 25th, at all the masses and vespers 
in the different churches and chapels of the Archdiocese of 
Westminster the ofliciating priest read a pastoral ietter from 
His Eminence Cardinal Manning on the necessity of forming, 
in connection with each mission and parochial district of his 
extensive and populous ecclesiastical jurisdiction, «a juvenile 
branch of the widely-spread League of the Cross Catholic 
Total Abstinence Society, and of enrolling, with the consent 
of their parents and guardians, as large a number as possible 
of the boys and girls in the Children’s Temperance Guilds. 
The text of the Cardinal Archbishop’s letter is as follows :— 

*¢ Dear children in Jesus Christ, ‘the hope of the harvest 
is in the seed.’ The children of to-day are the men and 


women that is the population of the future. The childhood of 


to-day is the seed-time of their after-life. The first habits 
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formed in childhood, as a rule, will govern their whole life 
after, even to their death-beds. On whom do their early 
habits depend? Chiefly and supremely on their parents. The 
habits of children are formed, to a great extent, in the first 
years, before as yet they are responsible. And when a single 
seed is cast into their heart it will strike root, probably never 
to be plucked up. If it be good, it may be raised and ripened 
into a manhood or womanhood full of goodness; if it be evil, 
then a harvest of evil almost surely will spring up; for a 
child’s heart is like the earth: and the first seeds sown draw 
its earliest strength for good or evil. There are families in 
which the happiness of parents is wrecked by the intemper- 
ance of a son, and sometimes even of a daughter. Who gave 
them the first taste of intoxicating drink out of which has 
sprung the feverish thirst and the governing passion of intem- 
perance? If the fathers and mothers of this generation had 
been trained up without so much as the taste of intoxicating 
drink, the homes of to-day would be happy in temperance, 
parental authority, and filial affection. If the children of 
to-day are trained up in temperance, such will be the homes 
and parents of the next generation. For these and other 
reasons, too many to give now, I earnestly call on fathers and 
mothers to bring up their children without the temptation, 
or even the taste, of any intoxicating drink. Prevention is 
better than cure. Keep them from the taste, and you will 
guard them frem the temptation. Give to your children the 
leave and liberty to refuse all intoxicating drink. Let them 
enroll themselves in the Children’s Guild. Our good priests 
will, with the leave of you, parents and guardians, enroll 
them; and you will take care in your own homes to guard 
against anything that can endanger their perseverance in his 
counsel of a higher life, which will be your consolation when 
you leave them in your last hour.” 

In the afternoon large numbers of the children attending 
the Catholic schools of the metropolis were present at a spe- 
cially-held service in the churches attached to each mission, 


and in conformity with the pastoral instructions of the vener- 
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able Cardinal were duly enrolled in these newly-formed guilds, 
each juvenile member promising with God’s help and blessing 
to abstain from the use of intoxicating drinks. The scene 
presented in the Italian Church of St. Peter, Hatton-garden, 
where an immense assemblage of Irish, Italian, and English 
children pledged themselves to the observance of the League 
of the Cross total abstinence principles, was truly impressive. 
— Alliance News. 


ONE RESULT OF LAW AND ORDER WORK 
IN BOSTON. 


Turoucu the efforts of the Citizens’ Law and Order 
League, the number of places licensed to sell intoxicating 
liquors in Boston has been reduced from more than 2,500 to 
896; and a corresponding reduction has been made in the 
number of unlicensed places. 

The following table shows the amount paid for license-fees 
in each of the several years mentioned, ending April 30 :— 


1882 1883 1884 1885 1886 
$258.865. $282,324. $305,551 $521,178. $511,830. 
1887 1888 1889 1890 Isl 
$602,541. $585,002. $616,948. $891,668. $1,013,515. 


Through the efforts of the League the fees have been 
increased. Had the fees remained as they were in 1882, and 
the number of places remained unchanged, the total amount 
of revenue from this source would have been $2,588,650. 
The amount actually collected is $5,589,722, an excess of 
$3,001,072. The work of the League has brought this large 
sum into the public treasury, and its officers feel that they 
have good ground for their appeal for funds to continue the 
work. Especially so, in view of the fact that great efforts 
are still being made to secure the repeal of the law increasing 
the fees, and of other most important provisions of the tem- 
perance laws. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


MONTHLY MEETING. 


Tue regular monthly meeting of representatives of Lend 
a Hand Clubs was held at the Lexnp a Hanp Office, Septem- 
ber 28th. Fourteen members were present. 

Mrs. Whitman, the secretary, briefly reviewed the work of 
the office for the past three months. Sixty-six dollars and 
seventy-five cents had been used by the Central Office in send- 
ing girls and women into the country for vacations. 

Dr. Hale spoke of the transference of Lenp a Hanp mag- 
azine to another company. He proposed to incorporate the 


“Clubs under the name of Ten Times One is Ten. Life- 


members in the new arrangement should pay twenty dollars, 
and each Club should contribute annually five dollars for the 
expenses of the office, publications, ete. The Central Office 
is for the Clubs, and should be supported by the Clubs. 

Mrs. Martine reported that rooms had been found suitable 
in many respects for a Noon Rest. It was voted that Mrs. 
Martine and Mrs. Tuttle should enlarge their committee to 
seven members, and that an appeal should be drawn up for 
the papers for that object. 

Mrs. Whitman said over sixty dollars had been promised 
for a trained nurse at the Montgomery Infirmary and fifty 
dollars to furnish a private room. 

Dr. Hale spoke with interest of the Commercial Temper- 
ance League, one of the branches of Lend a Hand. The 
League was organized in 1888 by Mr. S. A. Haines, and has 
now forty centres in the West and Northwest. 
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Monthly meetings are held the last Monday in each month 
at 12.30 p. m. at the Lenp a Hanp Office, 3 Hamilton Place. 


CHAIRMEN OF COMMITTEES. 


Leaflets and Literature, Mrs. Bernard Whitman; Chari- 
ties, Miss Frances H. Hunneman; Education, Mrs. Mary G. 
Tallant; ADZissions, Mrs. Andrew Washburn. These ladies 
may be addressed at the Lenp a Hanp Office, 3 Hamilton 
Place, Boston. 

MISSIONS. 


Miss Brigham reports that there is a demand for certain 
papers by the colored people of the South, amongst whom she 
distributed literature last winter. Miss Brigham will have a 
list of these families at the Lenp a Hanp Office. Any of 
our readers who subscribe for the Christian at Work, Christ- 
tan Union, or Illustrated Christian Weekly, and will mail it, 
after reading, to one of these families can have an address 
furnished by applying to the Committee on Missions at the 
Lenp a Hanp Office. Please state which paper will be sent. 


CLUB REPORTS. 
KINGSTON, MASS. 
Our reading-room, which we opened last fall, was quite a 
success. We rented a small building in the most frequented 


part of the town, containing two good-sized rooms. The 
front one we used as a reading-room, while in the back room 


we placed our library. 

During the winter we subscribed for a number of the most 
popular magazines and papers. A few young ladies of the 
Club had charge of the room on certain days, while the young 
men served as janitors. The room was well patronized and 
will be opened again this year on the first of November. 
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We added to our library fifty dollars’ worth of books in the 
winter, and some more this fall, making our whole number of 
volumes at present about five hundred. In the spring we 
took the covers off of the books, as we thought it would give 
them a more attractive appearance. There has been «a circu- 
lation of about twelve hundred books since the first of 
December. 

In May «a sort of division was made in the Club, so that 
the planning of the work should not all come upon the presi- 
dent. It was in this way: one Saturday evening we were to 
devote ourselves to charitable work ; the next we met to plan 
entertainments (a sort of money-making division) ; and the 
next week we worked for the library. For each of these 
divisions we appointed a president and secretary, apart from 
the officers of the Club. On the fourth Saturday we held 


rr 


what was called a ‘* general meeting,” where the business of 
‘ach division was discussed and the general matters of the 
Club planned. 

At the charity meetings we made scrap-books of bright- 
colored cambries, pasting in pictures which we cut from old 
papers, for the Loan Closet of « Working Girls’ Club in Bos- 
ton. In May we took up the Flower Mission work. Each 
Tuesday evening as many of us as could met at the Club- 
room, bringing with us whatever flowers we could get. Then 
we arranged them into little bouquets and the next morning 
sent them away. We sent about three baskets full every 
week. In Boston they were received by some members of 
the Young People’s Club of Roxbury, and taken by them to 
the following places: Children’s Ward of the City Hospital, 
the Old Ladies’ Home, Children’s Mission, Home for Colored 
Women on Joy Street, and Home for Colored Women on 
Hancock Street. 

In July we invited twelve Country Week children to spend 
ten days in Kingston. We were kindly given the use of a 
large, rambling old house, which was unfurnished and could 
not be hurt by a little rough play. We borrowed the most 
necessary articles of furniture, and solicited the town for 
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food. The interest and generosity of the town’s people may 
be imagined when I say that the breid which was sent in on 
the second day had to be piled in a large mound on a table 
about three feet square. There was no other place for it. 
But bread was not the only thing sent; cakes, cookies, vege- 
tables, and fruits were given in abundance, and over forty 
dollars were contributed to defray any expenses. Twenty 
dollars of that sum were not used, and that we deposited as a 
fund for Country Week work. 

On the third day we sent for three more children, making 
our number for the remaining week fifteen, while, in addition 
to these, we had with us, over Sunday, the mother of two of 
the boys, with her sick baby. 

The children were taken to ride nearly every day, and 
numerous picnics were planned for them, one of which 
included a barge-ride of twenty miles and a day at the beach. 
They enjoyed their visit very much and wished to stay longer: 

Beside this charity work the members of the Club have on 
hand now some jellies which are to be sent with the scrap- 
books to the Working Girls’ Loan Closet, and some fern- 
baskets and potted plants which are to be sent to Boston for 
distribution. 

Our money-making division has been busy this summer. 
Every Thursday afternoon from the first of June to the mid- 
dle of August we had, in our Club-room, a little afternoon 
tea, at which we sold ice-cream, cake, cocoa, ete. By these 
we made quite a little money. 

aist winter we gave ** The Dairy Maids’ Drill,” which was 
so well liked that it was repeated. In June the Club gave 
‘¢ Down by the Sea,” for their own benefit, and later they 
repeated it in one of the neighboring towns, to assist a new 
church which was being established there. In August they 
gave a little play entitled «* A Rice Pudding,” with tableaux. 
The money which the Club has received and used during the 
year amounts to nearly three hundred and fifty dollars, most 
of which has been earned by means of these entertainments. 

The work of the library division has been to keep the books. 
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in good order. The meetings of this division have been. 
devoted largely to work on a new catalogue. 

We have now about sixty members. Our active members 
are from fifteen to twenty-two or three years, and we have a 
few honorary members who are older. The Club is entirely 
undenominational, which, we are sure, is much the best plan 
in so smallatown. We feel that we gain much, too, from 
the fact that boys and girls work together in our Club. We 
can undertake many things which it would be impossible for 
either the boys or the girls to carry on alone, and, as we look 
back over the work, we feel sure that this has been one of the 
chief causes of our success. 

We look forward to the work of the year upon which we 
are entering with the greatest pleasure. The library and read- 
ing-room will be our chief interests this winter probably. 
The reading-room which we opened last year as an experi- 
ment, with fear and trembling, we open this year as an assured 
success. We know that the room is a bright, warm, pleasant 
place, which many have learned to enjoy, and we hope that 
those who were not attracted last year by the papers and mag- 
azines will be attracted this year by the halma and chess 
boards, and other quiet games which we are to have. 

We expect to adda number of books to the library. this 
year, and, if all goes well, we shall probably give it over to 
the town in the spring. 

We realized, perhaps for the first time, how closely the 
Club has brought us together, when, last week, we lost our 
first member. One of our boys, who has always been an 
active and interested member, died after a very short illness. 
Ile had the true Lend-a-Hand spirit, always ready to do what 
he could to help others, and we feel that our memory of his 
loving interest in the work of the Club will be a fresh inspira-- 
tion to each of us to 

Look up and not down, 
Look forward and not back, 


Look out and not in, and 
Lend a hand. 
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HAMPTON FALLS, N. H. 


Our Club was organized Aug. 27, 1890, with only a dozen 
members, two of these being gentlemen who ranked as hon- 
orary members. 

We have since added nearly us many more, but have lost 
two or three of the original number by their removal from 
town. Wehad not much money to spend, and not many 
‘alls for charitable work near at home, but found one family, 
comprising several children, where the mother, although able 
to buy some materials, had no skill in sewing. During the 
autumn we held meetings nearly every week and made gar- 
ments for them. At Christmas we sent a box of clothing, 
hooks, games, toys, ete., to the Orphans’ Home, Franklin, 
N. H. We also did a little sewing for some who had sickness 
in the family. 

Our meetings were interrupted during the latter part of the 
winter by bad weather, but we held, during the spring, three 
or four entertainments at private houses, inviting those who 
were not members, furnishing refreshments, music, ete., hav- 
ing a bright, social time, and charging a small admission fee 
to add to our funds. We have made three or four garments 
for the Mercy Home, Manchester, N. H., and are now having 
work from the Children’s Mission, 277 Tremont Street, Bos- 
ton. 

We think our prospects much more encouraging than they 
were a yearago. Think we shall try and organize a chil- 
dren’s Ten, so the little misses may have a special interest in 
Christmas work. 


AUBURN, ME. 


‘¢Tue Auburn Art Club” was organized March, 1880. Its 
original membership was twelve ladies ; its officers, president, 
vice-president, secretary, and treasurer. Its committees were : 
Library Committee, Course of Study Committee, and Enter- 
tainment Committee. The membership rapidly increased, till 
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fifty ladies were enrolled upon its books, since which time 
the number is strictly limited to fifty. The meetings are held 
fortnightly. The work of the Club has included Roman, 
Greek, Egyptian, Italian (early and late Renaissance), 
French, German, Persian, Hebrew, and English Art. This 
summary includes sculpture, painting, architecture, and poetry 
of different nations; also music. At each meeting an essay 
has been read (or an equivalent a talk) upon some subject 
given out in the ‘* Course of Study.” In the essays the Club 
has discussed a great variety of topics, too varied to be men- 
tioned in this brief sketch. For the past three years the 
study has been limited to either one city or one country, for 
the entire year. This is considered a great gain, as in this 
way there can be more thorough knowledge gained, and with 
it better classification. The present year the study is Spain. 
The library has one hundred and thirteen volumes, valued at 
about three hundred dollars. 

Some art magazine has been taken from the first. For sev- 
eral years there have been lectures before the Club, usually 
open to the friends of the members. The work of members 
has been painstaking. 

At the close of each year the Club has held a reception for 
friends, and it is now one of the leading ‘+ society” events of 
the season. 


SHERBORN, MASS. 


Lenp A Hanp has never had the opportunity to tell of a 
pleasant bit of work that came into our hands last Christmas. 
It would be very late now to report it, but that at this time it 
may help some other Club making its plans for Christmas. 

A Club of children at Sherborn, Mass., had dressed severa 
dozens of dolls, had held « doll show to exhibit their work to 
their friends, and then had sent the dolls to our Club, to be 
distributed among children whose Christmas would not other- 
wise be Merry. <A part of them we sent to the children’s 
ward of the City Hospital, where there was a big tree set up 
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in the middle of a ward, and as jolly a Christmas party as 
could be where the guests were all sick or bruised. A part 
went to the Children’s Missicn, and helped to load their 
Christmas tree. And the rest we distributed ourselves, in 
homes to which we were directed by one of the agents of the 
Associated Charities. 

Through half of Christmas Day we were out in the streets 
playing Santa Claus; and no one who has not tried it knows 
how delightful Christmas can be. Everybody carries big 
bundles, everybody looks happy; the very air is full of holi- 
day. Some of the homes we went into were sad places, but 
the dolls made our welcome, and we always left bright faces 
behind us. 

We should like to tell a dozen stories of these visits — of 
happy children and grateful mothers; of the four big black 
cats who sat on the table and mantel in one room; of the tot 
who recited ‘* Hang up the Baby’s Stocking” for us; of stum- 
bling up dark stairs and exploring funny courts. But any 
Club that likes to know about it can easily find a place to try 
the experiment for itself. We are most grateful to the Club 
that gave us the chance to spend the day so happily. 


A PLEDGE. 


I, looking to God fot 
help, pledge myself to be, as far as I am able, Truthful, 
Unselfish, Cheerful, Hfopeful, and Helpful; to bear my dis- 
appointments patiently, and accept my blessings with grati- 
tude; in my home to be loving and obedient to my parents, 
gentle and kind to all; in my intercourse with those of my 
own age, to keep my lips from speaking evil, and to avoid 
wounding others by word or deed. I will strive to live a pure 
life in the spirit of Christ, doing all the good I can in all the 
ways I can. So do I hope to be worthy of the name of 
Kine’s Davueurer, and live the motto ** In His Name,” which 


I have chosen. 
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SIENA SCHOOL. 


Tue Clubs which have given money to the Siena School 
will be interested in reading a letter relating to it from Dr. 
Longo, the principal of the school and active worker in the 

Waldensian movement in Italy. 

] Srena, Sept. 10, 1891. 

: Dear Sir :—I1 have received your letter of the 21st of August 
and the enclosed draft of one hundred and fifty lire, for which I 
thank you heartily, and with you the other friends who have given 
me this new proof of their interest in our schools. 

3 The work has not been enlarged this last year, because the funds 
: needed in order to have a third teacher could not be found; but it 
goes on nicely. Some children were taken away last spring, on 
the occasion of the Roman first communion and chrism, and some 
others have left Siena with their families; but now, at the begin- 
ning of the new school year, all the places will be soon filled up; 
they are already so in the school of the elder ones; and 1 am sure 
we shall soon again have one hundred pupils, at least. I am happy 
to see the eldest girls and boys attending regularly the Sunday ser- 
vices and the Thursday evening meeting, even during the summer 
holidays, although their families are Roman Catholics. 

I hope the interest of the Christian friends from America, who 
have done so much the first two years of our schools, will continue 
to help us with their contributions and their prayers. Please thank 
them warmly in my name and in the name of our little committee, 
and accept for yourself the expression of my deep gratitude with 
my kindest regards. Sincerely yours, 


GIACOMO LONGO. 


REST ISLAND. 


In the centre of Lake Pepin, Minn., has been established 
what Mr. John G. Wooley calls his ‘*Common Sense Cure 
for Drunkenness,” and which is not a ** resort” nor an *¢ insti- 
tution,” but a sanctuary. 
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‘¢Drunkenness is a triple paralysis of body, mind, and 
spirit, a diabolical trinity of sin, habit, and disease, and the 
usual reform prescription is in this order: a pledge, a phy- 
sician, God. I think the order should be: God, a physi- 
cian, a pledge. The great disappointment of former temper- 
ance work has been due, I'think, to the presentment of these 
three agencies disjunctively, like this: the pledge, or the 
doctor, or the Saviour. 

“As arule, the pledge fails because the resolution goes to 
pieces at the crucial moment. The simple dictate of common 
sense is for the pledger to have, during the interval of reac- 
tin, freedom from temptation, generous food, wholesome 
exercise, and those under conditions favorable to absolute rest 
of body and mind.” 

In order to reform a drunkard it is necessary to alter his 
surroundings and life. He needs rest, ‘‘then cleansing, 
inward and outward, then nourishment of soul and body. If 
he goes to an inebriate asylum the help is professional, per- 
functory, and nearly worthless, the moral tone, as a rule, 
either negative or bad — generally the latter, the rest irk- 
some, relieved in some measure by games of chance, which, 
however innocent, supply neither food nor ballast to the jaded 
and unnourished mind.” 

What such a man needs is a home where he may be allowed 
reasonable liberty, and where his reform will be treated as a 
point of honor. The location of Rest Island seems especially 
suited to this noble work. It is about sixty miles below Min- 
neapolis, on the Minnesota side. The island comprises one 
hundred and sixty acres of ‘* woods,” just as lett by the Indi- 
ans, and, in addition to this, Mr. Wooley has secured on the 
mainland some two hundred acres of farm and meadow land. 
Here is established the National Mission, where any drinking 
man, who earnestly desires to reform, may come and be at 
home until he shall be strong and able to make an honorable 
way in the world. During his stay here he will be furnished 
with suitable work, which will enable him to contribute to his 
support. It is thought that the farm, when out of debt, will 
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support two hundred men by their own labor. When cold 
weather renders farm and garden work impossible there will 
be schools of book-keeping, stenography, and the common 
branches. 

As men grow strong they will be helped to suitable posi- 
tions. 

The buildings are to be a house of administration, with 
office, chapel, library, dining-room, kitchen, and chambers 
for forty men; then cottages on the island and different parts 
of the property. 

Xvery summer a Christian convention will be held, begin- 
ning about July 15, for a kind of festival. 

This year fully three thousand people gathered every day 
in the great tent to hear the gospel. 

Temperance missions in school-houses and churches are 
being established, using the converted men, who are thus 
building up faith and strength. 

There are at present but two small cottages, while there 
are already fifty applications on file for admission. 

As rapidly as money comes other cottages will be added 
and more men received. The fact that the first man who 
entered was from Albany, N. Y., the second from Sweden, 
and the third from Boston, shows that it is a national work, 
und should receive the encouragement and assistance of all 
people interested in this much-needed reform. 


MURVALE EASTMAN, CHRISTIAN SOCIALIST.* 


In this book the author offers his contribution toward the 
settlement of the social problem. Perhaps it was inevitable 
that one who has found his subjects in the questions of the 
time, or who has gone back to the questions of a previous 
generation, should end with that one question which is to-day 
pre-eminently the question of questions — the labor, or social, 





*By Albion W. Tourgee. New York: Fords, Howard & Hurlbert; 
pp. viii.-5-45. 
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problem. All that might be expected from the author’s ear- 
lier books is found in ** Murvale Eastman, Christian Socialist.” 
The book is earnest, graphic, lively, and full of feeling. It 
is, however, crude. It is marred by sentiment which is 
hardly sound. It shows the evidences of warm feeling, but 
not of a trained mind. Even a not unsympathetic reader is 
hardly attracted by the character of Eastman. He is con- 
ceived as a manly fellow, but in real life he would certainly 
astonish a community. The book is temperate, and there are 
no bad names called. It is a great deal to say for any so bold 
an attempt as to solve the social problem, that it is free from 
fanaticism and bias. The book has the air of having been 
carefully guarded from these faults. A pleasing combination of 
vapital is brought about at the end, for the purpose of erect- 
ing a vast workingman’s club-house, and the worst villain and 
grinding capitalist is transformed into a friend of humanity. 
This is very pleasant, but it is not without a shade of the 
melodrama. Murvale Eastman is the minister of an influen- 
tial church, known as the Church of the Golden Lilies. It 
had been erected at the cost of one rich man, who retained 
the practical control of the church. Ina strike on the horse- 
ear system Eastman, without being known, quells a riot of 
the strikers, saves the life of the president of the company, 
and discovers a poor driver who is wounded by the strikers 
and left destitute. Then for several weeks, without discover- 
ing himself, he takes the place of the wounded driver on the 
car-platform, and turns over the wages to the sick man, whose 
name is Jonas Underwood. The result of this experience is 
a new style of preaching in the Church of the Golden Lilies, 
a Christian Socialism, which astonishes and alarms the congre- 
gation. The wealthy proprietor of the church is outraged, 
and attempts to eject the minister. 

But when Eastman’s generous conduct becomes known a 
tremendous enthusiasm is aroused. The general body of the 
members are able to keep possession of the church and their 
new minister, while the general public come in in such num- 
bers, and with such interest, that a long-wished-for revival is 
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brought about. A League of Christian Socialists is formed 
in that city. It is a form of anti-poverty society. It attempts 
to mitigate the evils of society, in the general light of Christ- 
jan belief, and yet be quite without dogma. The tables begin 
to turn on Mr. Kishu, the wealthy proprietor. It is gradually 
revealed that long before he had been guilty of the theft of a 
child and a jewel, and by means of the latter had laid the foun- 
dation of his fortune. The large tract of real estate which 
formed this fortune is found to be no longer his, through defec- 
tive title, and that Jonas Underwood, the wounded car-driver 
whom Eastman has befriended, is the lawful owner. More- 
over, the child whom Kishu had abducted for the sake of 
the jewel was Underwood’s lost child. The only settlement 
which Underwood will consent to is the production of the 
child. Eastman is able to cut the knot. He had befriended 
i young deserted wife, and now he discovers she is the lost 
daughter. Kishu, while about to destroy himself, is smitten 
with a paralytic stroke, from which he recovers to learn that 
all is solved and forgiven, and his fortune still safe. He joins 
with Underwood, now himself become a rich man, through 
the recovery of his inheritance, in planning for the cause of 
the workingman. Murvale Eastman is rewarded by seeing 
the League of the Christian Socialists spread and become rep- 
resented by branches everywhere. 





PROPORTION OF TEACHERS TO PUPILS. 


BurEAU OF EpucaTION, 
Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 29, 1891. 
Rev. Edward E. Hale, Editor Lend a Hand. 

Dear Sir: —In your article upon ‘* Education and Instrue- 
tion,” in the September Lenn a Hann, the estimate of stu- 
dents to each instructor in colleges in the United States is 
given as fifteen. This, no doubt, was true not long ago, but 
you may be interested to know that the statistics for 1890, 
collected by this Bureau, show that in the 415 colleges and 
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universities of the United States there were in the collegiate 
departments proper 3,988 instructors and 44,133 students; a 
little more than eleven students to each instructor, and an 
average of 9 1-2 instructors to each college. 

The professional schools show the following figures : — 


Number of Schools. Instructors. Students. 
Theological 145 765 7.055 
Law dA 352 4.518 
Medical }21 2.569 15,720 


That is, in theological schools there was one instructor to 
9 3-10 students; in law schools, one to 12 8-10 students ; and 
in medical schools, one to 6 1-10 students. 

There were in the theological schools 5 3-10 instructors to 
each school: in law schools, 6 1-2 instructors to each school ; 
and in medieal schools, 21 1-2 instructors to each school. 

Very respectfully, 
WESTON FLINT, 


Statistician. 


RUSSIAN HEBREW INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 


Tue managers of the school, feeling encouraged at the 
work already accomplished, are obliged, by the influx of Rus- 
sian Hebrews, to increase its facilities and broaden its field of 
usefulness. 

The school has grown ina year and a half from the original 
number of twenty pupils to a regular attendance of seventy- 
five, and each week pupils are refused for lack of room. 

Instruction is given in the Industrial Arts during the ses- 
sion of two hours, held once a week, and great attention is 
given to inculeating sound principles of cleanliness and mor- 
ality. The aim of the school is to produce, not only capable, 
self-reliant women, but intelligent, worthy citizens, who will 
use to best advantage their newly-acquired freedom of speech 


and action. 
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A country week in Readville has been arranged for all of 
the children ; large bundles of clothing and shoes have been 
distributed ; and, during the last six months, free bath-tickets 
have also been provided. 

The families of the pupils have been frequently visited, 
encouraged to further the work of the school, and helped 
with counsel and pecuniary assistance when deemed advisable. 

Our means, however, are inadequate to meet the growing 
demand for better opportunities of oversight and instruction 
required, not only by the girls, but equally by the boys. 

Therefore, we turn to all friends of the down-trodden and 
oppressed to ask for their assistance in the form of an annual 
subscription, in order to carry forward the work of enlighten- 
ing and elevating these Russian Hebrews. 

Profiting by the experience of other charitable institutions, 
and desiring to obviate the necessity for the giving of fairs 
and balls, we resort to this method of increasing our facility 
of solving one of the problems of to-day. 

Those desirous of advancing the work of the school, will 
kindly communicate with J. H. Hecht, Treasurer of the 
Russian Hebrew Industrial School, 113 Commonwealth Ave 
nue, Boston, Mass. 





LEND A HAND MONTHLY. 


EDWARD E. HALE, D. D. - « « « « Editor. 
JOHN STILMAN SMITH . . . . .«. .« Manager. 


Sample copies of Lend a Hand sent on the receipt 20 cts. in postage stamps. 
Covers for binding Vol. I, II, III, IV, antique half leather ‘ $ .60 
Back numbers may be sent to us and we will bind them at the 
following rates: — 
Vol. I, I, If, and IV, antique half-leather . , . r - $1.00 
Vol. V, bound in two parts, antique half-leather . ‘ , , 1.50 
BOUND VOLUMES. 


Vol. I, 1886, Vol. II, 1887, Vol. III, 1888, Vol. IV, 1889, Vol. V, 
1890, sent by express or by mail, post-paid. 


Antique. hailf-leather ; ; . : 2 , 
Vol. V, bound in two parts, antique half-leather . : ; , 3.75 





Index and Title Page of Vol. VI. is not ready, but will be sent out next 
month with the Index and Title Page of Vol. VII. When Vol. VI. began 
it was expected to have twelve numbers in it, but it proved to be too large, 
and Vol. VI. was closed with No. 6. 





EXTRACTS FROM THE PRESS. 


LEND A HANbD.— Edward Everett Hale’s ‘* Magazine of Organized 
Charity” is the best practical exponent in that field of Christian labor. 
We commend it heartily to all engaged or interested in philanthropic 
work. It is healthy. practical, sensible and wide-awake from cover to 
cover. ‘There is no crankiness or cant or pessimistic malaria in it, but it 
is full of practical Christian benevolence and common sense. — Literary 
Observer. 

Those who are interested in charity and reform work of all kinds, will 
tind an agreeable and instructive companion in LEND A HAND. ‘The 
aiticles of this magazineare selected with great care, and represent the 
best ideas of the best menand women upon reforms, charities and kindred 
subjects. — Gazette. 

Edward Everett Hale is one of the brightest and most original writers 
in this country. Everything he puts forth has a peculiar touch of his 
own. His magazine. LEND A HAND (Hamilton Place, Boston), has the 
easily recognizable Hale earmark, and is full of good reading. — Baltimore 
News Co. 

It goes without saying that the editorial part of this periodical, by 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale, is most ably and satisfactorily conducted. We 
know of no other magazine like it. — Field and Stockman. 

An excellent magazine to put into the hands of a pessimist is LEND A 
Hanp. Each number is brimming over with good plans and good results 
at bettering the world. — Christian Register. 

LEND A HAND, edited by Edward E. Hale, is a journal of organized 
philanthropy, and gives encouraging and inspiring reports of the good 
accomplished in various departments of work all over the country. 
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